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HOUSING MANUAL 
1949 


INTRODUCTION 


tee) Lol NAN OAT 


Four years’ experience in post-war house building, coupled with the progress of 
research in technique and methods, enables the Ministry of Health, in consultation 
with the Ministry of Works, to offer further advice to those concerned with the 
provision of housing accommodation. 

The Manual has been prepared with the assistance of a Sub-Committee of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee and a panel of architects appointed by the Associations 
of Local Authorities, and is in general agreement with their recommendations. The 
Ministry of Fuel and Power has advised on matters relating to domestic heating. A 
companion volume being prepared by the Ministry of Works—the Technical Appendices 
to the Housing Manual 1949—will incorporate not only the material dealt with in the 
Technical Appendices to the Manual of 1944, but also some technical matters covered 
in that Manual itself. The Ministry of Town and Country Planning are proposing 
to publish advice on the planning of residential neighbourhoods. As_ their 
publications will deal with the broader aspects of lay-out and the planning of such 
neighbourhoods, this Manual confines itself to questions concerning the selection of 
housing sites, the lay-out, design and equipment of dwellings, and standards of accom- 
modation. | 

A marked difference of emphasis in regard to types of houses will be observed as 
between this Manual and its predecessor of 1944. 

It was then considered that in the period immediately after the war the most urgent 
task would be to provide homes suitable for the younger families who, by reason of war 
conditions, had been unable to obtain a separate home of their own; the needs of these 
families with their varying numbers would, it was thought, be most appropriately met 
by the parallel provision of two-bedroom temporary houses and three-bedroom per- 
manent houses. In the Manual of 1944 emphasis was, therefore, laid primarily on the 
provision of three-bedroom two-storey houses. 

The long-term housing problem calls, however, for a much greater variety of types 
of houses, some larger, some smaller, than the normal family houses, in order to meet 
in a balanced way the varying requirements of the population as a whole. An endeavour 
has, therefore, been made in this Manual to cover a far wider field than was covered by 
the Manual of 1944. The types of accommodation illustrated are for small and large 
families, single persons and aged couples in a variety of plan arrangements. The size 
and type of dwellings suited to the needs of a particular community are best determined 


II 


by the Housing Authority in the light of local circumstances and their intimate know- 
ledge of local housing conditions. This Manual therefore does not seek to lay down any 
rules as to the various percentages of dwellings required in any given locality. As regards 
the standard of accommodation for the varying types of houses, all designs in this | 
Manual are based on the standard of g00—950 feet superficial area for three-bedroomed. 
houses (as compared with 800-900 feet superficial area in the Manual of 1944): the 
sizes for other types of dwelling are varied in proportion. Special attention has been 
directed to the importance of lay-out in both town and country, the siting and design 
of individual dwellings and the proper grouping of buildings in relation to each other, 
the neighbouring area and the landscape. 


SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


The Report of the Design of Dwellings Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee’ remains the basis of the Ministry’s advice, and appropriate notice has 
been taken of the Report of the Sub-Committee of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee on the Appearance of Housing Estates.? 


The brief reference in this Manual to new methods of construction may besupple- 
mented by a Report recently published by the Ministry of Works on certain experiments 
conducted in 18 Development Groups, each of 50-60 houses comprising a representative 
selection of non-traditional systems.* 


The series of Post War Building Studies initiated by the Ministry of Works has con- 
tinued: a list of these and other publications to date is given at the end of the Manual. 


DHE“US ECO STANDARDS 


The Committee appointed by the Ministry of Works to study the use of standards in 
building has continued its work and published a second report entitled ‘Further Uses: 
of Standards in Building’. Most of the standards recommended by the Committee have 
been formulated by the British Standards Institution and have been published in 
British Standards Handbook No. 3 Revise 1947. Experience has confirmed the emphasis 
laid on the development of standards in the introduction to the 1944. Manual, and the 
Ministry of Health have now designated standards for local authority. housing. Addi- 
tional impetus has been given to the improvement of heating standards by the report 
of the Minister of Fuel and Power’s Advisory Council on domestic fuel policy, and this 
subject is dealt with in detail in Chapter 5 of the present Manual. 





1“Design of Dwellings’. The Report to the Central Housing Advisory Committee of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on the Design of Dwellings. Published for the Ministry of Health by H.M. Stationery Office 
(1944), price Is. 

* “The Appearance of Housing Estates’. The Report to the Central Housing Advisory Committee 
of the Sub-Committee on the Means of Improving the Appearance of Local Authority Housing Estates. 
Published for the Ministry of Health by H.M. Stationery Office (1948), price 6d. 


* “New Methods of House Construction’. National Building Studies, Special Report No. 4. Published 
for the Ministry of Works by H.M. Stationery Office (1948), price 1s. 
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POA weOoGN AW LAORTLY. AND LEGHNIGCALVADVICE 
In the Housing Manual, 1944, stress was laid on the need for local authorities to obtain 
skilled technical advice in preparing their housing schemes. Successive Ministers of 
Health have drawn attention to the importance of employing architects for this work, 
and the point has been further stressed in reports of the Central Housing Advisory 
Committee on the Design of Dwellings and on. Rural Housing. 


Local authorities generally have accepted this principle, and the schemes prepared 
since the war have usually been of a higher quality than before. The most successful 
schemes are those in which the site planning and the house design have been unified. 
It is essential that local authority housing schemes should continue to set an example 
to the whole country, not only in accommodation and construction, but also in siting 
and grouping—questions which depend on professional knowledge rightly applied. 
Local authorities should, therefore, not merely appoint an architect for their housing 
“schemes, but ensure that he is made responsible for lay-out as well as for design. It is, 
of course, important that there should be close and effective co-operation between the 
architect and the officers of the local authority. It is not the intention that the plans 
in this Manual should absolve local authorities from employing skilled technical advice 
and there is no suggestion that these plans should be copied as they stand or that they 
should restrict the skill and imagination of the architect in the development of as wide 
a range of types as possible. 


Goa nue 


Housing and Site Planning 


HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


. The choice of sites calls for the closest consultation and co-operation between 
te arsine and planning authorities. 


2. It is important that information about housing needs shonla be made available 
by the housing authority to the planning authority as soon as possible, so that ade- 
quate provision may be made in the Development Plan. 


3. Under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, every planning authority has 
to prepare a Development Plan. This will show all proposed residential areas with their 
density, their main street framework, their relation to shopping and industrial areas 
and the stages by which they are to be developed or redeveloped. It will be the responsi- 
bility of the planning authority on the basis of information received from the housing 
authority to obtain Ministerial approval for the allocation of land in the plan for 
housing needs. It will be for the housing authority to ensure that enough land is 
allocated in the plan to meet its own needs (as well as those of private housing); and 
also that the residential areas which they themselves intend to develop are suitably 
sited in relation to (a) existing and prospective social and educational facilities, (b) com- 
munications, (c) the places of employment of the prospective tenants, (d) constructional 
problems, (e) cost of building, and (f) drainage and other services; also that the broad 
lay-out of such areas (in so far as it is determined by the plan) is acceptable to them. 


4. The full housing need will involve provision not merely for families already on 
the waiting lists of the housing authorities, but also for the need arising out of the 
removal of unfit and obsolescent houses and the redevelopment of central areas. The 
assessment of this need will require a detailed survey of the housing conditions of each 
district by the housing authority. It is not proposed to ask local authorities to make this 
survey until further progress has been made with the provision of new houses for the 
most urgent needs. Moreover the preparation of the Development Plan by the planning 
authority will take a considerable time to complete. 


5. During the interim period in which the Development Plan is in preparation by the 
planning authority and land is required by the housing authority for housing schemes 
required for urgent needs, close contact must be maintained between the housing and 
the planning authorities, or where they are one and the same authority, between the 
responsible committees and officers of that authority; any sites which are in mind for 
housing purposes should be discussed with the planning authority at as early a stage 
as possible in order to secure agreement to proposals and: continuity of building 
operations. 


THE SELECTION OF ST TEES 
6. Suitable sites for housing will be of very varied size and character according to 
the nature of the district in which they are situate and the need which they are designed 
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to meet. The provision which is most appropriate for the redevelopment of the central 
area of a large city or for the provision of a new neighbourhood unit with its own 
ancillary services will clearly be quite different from that required for the housing needs 
of a country village, and between these extreme examples there will be almost infinite 
varieties of size and character, each calling for the exercise of imagination and skill 
in order to secure the most appropriate treatment. Nevertheless, there are some general 
principles appropriate to particular forms of development and some special points to 
which attention must be given in each form, and these are dealt with in the following 
paragraphs. The broad distinction which is drawn between urban and rural areas is 
not intended to imply a rigid division between rural district councils and other 
housing authorities. Some districts technically classified as rural districts are largely 
industrialised, and the provision to be made will follow the urban type, while on the 
outskirts of some urban areas the provision to be made should accord with the rural 
characteristics of the area. The differentiation between urban and rural should be based 
on the character of the area and the nature and extent of the provision to be made. 


URBAN AREAS 


7. The provision to be made in urban areas will usually take one of the following 
forms: 3 
(1) Infilling of existing sporadic development. 
_ (2) Large or small extensions to existing built-up areas. 
(3) Redevelopment areas. 


These three types of provision are accordingly dealt with separately. 


8. Housing authorities should consider in formulating their housing programmes to 
what extent and in what order of priority it will be appropriate to make provision by 
each of these methods. Provision by way of redevelopment gives the opportunity for 
the replacement of blighted areas by new lay-outs and new building consonant with the 
requirements of modern ways of living and the needs of the commerce and industry » 
of today; such redevelopment will be essential, if not to the life, at any rate to the good 
life, of the community and must form a part of the long-term programme of almost 
every large urban area. On the other hand, redevelopment almost invariably involves 
a considerable number of displacements from houses which must be demolished as a 
part of the redevelopment plan and it will often not be possible to start on this quali- 
tative improvement until more progress has been made with a quantitative increase 
in housing accommodation in the district. In securing this quantitative increase, the 
choice to be made between infilling and extensions of development will be determined 
partly by the existing characteristics of the area and partly by the relative importance 
in the particular circumstances of the district of tidying up existing development and 
of creating new worlds to redress the balance of the old. While the creation of a new 
community is often the simplest and most attractive task for the skilled technician, the 
need for doing all that is possible to remedy the deficiencies of existing development 
should not be overlooked; this work is less spectacular, but its effect upon the general 
well-being of the community as a whole as well as of the occupants of the new houses 
which are built may be even more important and far-reaching. | 
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(i) THE INFILLING OF EXISTING SPORADIC DEVELOPMENT 


g. The shortage of building land in many districts and the necessity to restrict the 
outward sprawl of towns makes it essential to deal with these half-developed areas 
and tidy them up. 

10. The commonest fault to be found in this type of development is the long stretch 
of fully developed road frontage without any space for access to back land. In order 
to secure adequate and satisfactory access to new development it may often be necessary 
to acquire and demolish property. A housing authority should not hesitate to do this 
if, without so doing, a homogeneous and satisfactory lay-out cannot be achieved. 


11. Sufficient space should be left for churches, schools, shops and social centres 
as a preliminary to further development, and a satisfactory road system will need to be 
planned. The plan for completing these partially developed areas will be designed so 
as to secure a satisfactory. residential neighbourhood and the object desired is most 
likely to be secured where the completion of the development is undertaken by the 
local authority who are in a position to secure the implementation of the plan which - 
they have made. 


(il) LARGE AND SMALL EXTENSIONS TO EXISTING BUILT-UP AREAS 


12. Many urban authorities must build a large number of new houses in outer areas. 
This provision may take the form of the creation of one or more new self-contained 
neighbourhoods, or one or more sites for small-scale development, or of both types 
of development. 

13. The broad distinction between the two forms of development may be indicated 
as follows. A new self-contained neighbourhood should normally comprise, firstly, a 
neighbourhood centre consisting of the necessary public buildings and the main shop- 
ping area, and secondly, a series of interrelated neighbourhood groups which will 
contain various types of dwellings, local open spaces and perhaps small shopping centres. 


14. A site for small-scale development should be selected adjoining or surrounding 
an existing nucleus. It is undesirable that there should be created a new estate not 
large enough to justify social and educational facilities of its own and yet isolated from 
and unable to participate in existing facilities. The essence of sound development is 
to ensure that extensions of this kind become expansions of existing communities. 


15. While the local authority will not be able to make a precise assessment of the 
long-term housing needs of their district in respect of the replacement of unfit and 
obsolescent houses until a detailed survey has been made, most local authorities will, 
it is thought, from a study of their waiting lists and from their general knowledge of the 
state of housing in their district, be able to judge whether the extent of this need is 
sufficient to warrant the creation of a new self-contained neighbourhood and whether 
the general characteristics of their district are such as to make this form of development 
desirable. 

16. Where they decide in favour of this course, the site for the proposed neighbour- 
hood should be selected in consultation with the planning authority, and a general 
lay-out plan for the whole should be designed before detailed plans for any part are 
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prepared. This will enable accurate calculations to be made for drainage and sewage 
disposal .and will determine at the outset the correct alignment, length and width 
of roads. 


(1) REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


The following paragraphs are devoted to the more important aspects of residential 
redevelopment in high density areas. 


17. In most large towns there are substantial areas surrounding or immediately 
adjoining the business or central area that are in need of redevelopment. These areas 
will be shown in the Development Plan made by the planning authority, but in the 
execution of the plan the housing authority must play an important role as much 
of the redevelopment may be residential. Except in those areas where extensive war 
damage has made available a site large enough for a start to be made without displacing 
residents or removing businesses, the redevelopment of an inner residential neighbour- 
hood must involve decanting operations on a fairly large scale. This will involve the 
provision of accommodation elsewhere in advance of redevelopment which, as already 
indicated, must frequently await its turn in the housing authority’s priorities. 


18. The operational programme for redevelopment will, therefore, have to be 
considered by the planning and the housing authority in consultation, with due regard 
to the need of areas for redevelopment, the public benefit which will attend upon their 
redevelopment and the extent to which redevelopment may be carried out without 
prejudice to other urgent housing requirements. 


19. When a particular area has been selected as a redevelopment area on which a 
start at any rate is intended to be made in the next year or two, it is recommended that 
the housing authority prepare as soon as practicable a series of plans showing the 
stages of redevelopment, and in particular the amount of rehousing required at each 
stage so that they may make provision for this rehousing in their housing programme. 


(a) Preliminaries 

20. At the outset, it will be necessary to determine what existing buildings should 
remain, having regard to their age and probable life, their usefulness and their archi- 
tectural and historical value. It must then be determined what existing roads should 
be retained, together with essential services such as sewers and water, gas and electricity 
mains, particularly in relation to those buildings that are to be preserved. These factors 
may determine to a large extent the general lines which the redevelopment proposals 
can take. 

21. Individual redevelopment schemes must be related to the redevelopment of a 
town as a whole, and care must be taken that all first-stage redevelopment is properly 
related to a complete and comprehensive scheme. In normal circumstances, plans for 
such a scheme should be considered and approved in principle at an early stage before 
any part of the scheme, however small, is carried out. 


(b) Open Spaces 
22. Redevelopment offers the opportunity for restoring a proper balance of open 
space and for providing reasonably accessible playgrounds, parks and gardens. In 
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some of the largest and most congested centres, the provision of more than four acres 
of major open space per thousand persons will be impossible owing to cost, but every 
effort should be made to see that it is not less. It is recommended that, whatever the 
total of the major open spaces provided, at least an additional acre per thousand 
persons should be in the form of local open squares or greens within the residential area. 
The siting of these local areas should be carefully considered in relation to the major 
open spaces. Housing authorities should play their part in ensuring that the standard 
of local open space is provided wherever possible concurrently with house-building. 


(c) Shops 


23. Provision will be made in the Development Plan for shop sites. The number and 
nature required in an inner residential neighbourhood will differ from the requirements 
of an outer neighbourhood, since the inner neighbourhood will be served generally to 
a greater degree by the main shopping centre of the town. Therefore provided that small 
groups of shops for essential requirements are distributed throughout the area it will 
be unnecessary to provide in the inner neighbourhoods for the kind of principal shop- 
ping centres which the outer neighbourhoods will need. Housing authorities desirous 
of providing shops should make a special study of this question as it affects their area 
and provide no more shops than are necessary. It will be better in the first instance to 
under-estimate rather than overestimate requirements, and to leave space for possible 
future needs if and when they become evident. 


(d) Stages of Redevelopment 


24. One of the main difficulties in redevelopment will be to determine where opera- 
tions should commence and when. Because of the large-scale displacement and re- 
housing which will usually be. involved, the site selected for commencing redevelopment 
operations should be chosen, so far as is possible, from an area which will involve the 
minimum inconvenience to persons. It is recommended that the housing authority 
prepare as soon as practicable a series of plans showing the stages of redevelopment. 


(iv) DENSITY 
(a) Method of Control 
25. [he Housing Manual, 1944, recommended: 


(a) that densities should be measured in terms of the number of persons per acre 
(the gross density measured over the whole neighbourhood and the net density 
measured over the housing area only), and 


(b) that for ascertaining the kind of dwelling accommodation required for a given 


population density the bedroom standard laid down in the Housing Act, 1936, 
should be used. 


Persons per acre is to remain the measure of gross density,! and it will be fixed for 
each neighbourhood in the Development Plan prepared under the Town and Country 














1 Gross density is obtained by dividing the estimated population by the area of the neighbourhood 
in acres. 
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Planning Act, 1947. In future, the measure of net density: is to be the number of 
habitable rooms per acre, which will be arrived at by means of an estimated occupancy 
rate based on persons per habitable room. The occupancy rate will be based on local 
knowledge and will be used solely for determining density under the Planning Acts. It 
will be decided in each case after consultation between the local housing and planning 
authorities. In making this calculation, habitable rooms in excess of six in any one 
dwelling will be ignored and the kitchen is to be reckoned as a habitable room only 
if it is intended for use as a living room. 


(b) Standards 


26. Gross density. Where a full range of communal facilities (schools, churches, 
shops, open spaces, etc.) is provided the gross density will range from 30 to 40 persons 
per acre; in the case of redevelopment of existing congested areas the gross density 
will be found to be higher, but the aim should be 60 per acre as a maximum. 


27. Net density. As long as the overall net density is not exceeded, net density of 
different parts of the neighbourhood may vary provided that the net density of any 
part satisfies good standards of daylight, sunlight and fire hazard. 


RURAL AREAS 


28. The main problem in the selection of housing sites for rural areas is the siting of 
houses which will fulfil the needs of persons engaged in agriculture and the other 
people who form part of the normal population of the countryside, and which at the same 
time conform with the requirements of good planning. 


29. Whilst it is desirable that some workers whose duties involve looking after live- 
stock should be as near to their work as possible, the community life of the rural areas 
is centred in the village, and new housing should so far as possible be sited in or close 
to existing villages so that the tenants and their families may enjoy the advantages 
of active community life. 

30. Schools, community centres and other essential services and amenities must be 
concentrated where the population is centred, and there are thus compelling reasons 
for building in existing villages. 


(i) VILLAGE INFILLING DEVELOPMENT 


31. In many villages existing development has been scattered, and an opportunity 
may now occur of providing new houses on a central site which will help to knit the 
village together and provide it with.a much needed central core. New houses should 
be so sited as to make a positive contribution to the village scene, and the opportunity 
should be taken to clear the sites of any ruined and half-demolished cottages which 
may, where suitable, be acquired for new housing or open space. Figs. 1 and 2 show an 











1 Net density in relation to any area planned is obtained by dividing the number of habitable rooms 
by the area of the land actually to be developed as dwellings and including besides curtilages of the 
dwellings half the width of any street on which such curtilages abut and up to a maximum of 20 ft. 
where the curtilages abut upon a principal traffic road, as well as small public or private open spaces 
included in the lay-out. 
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existing village with new houses sited in a central position and within the confines of 
existing development, and exemplify one method of securing a compact development 
with a convenient open green in the heart of the village. ° 


(ii) VILLAGE EXTENSIONS 


32. It is recommended that the housing authority, having estimated the long-term 
housing needs of each village, should, so far as practicable, select and acquire housing 
sites from within the limits of existing development. Where it is necessary to build on 
the outskirts of a village, housing authorities should not select sites for new houses in 
prominent positions at some distance from the village, nor long narrow strips of land 
bordering on the main approach roads. The extra cost of developing back land and 
access roads will be amply repaid if the village thereby retains its cohesion. Every care 
should be taken to avoid the creation of separate council house communities. In large 
villages it may be practicable to build houses on more than one site instead of concen- 
trating them in one area, and by welding the old and the new together to present a 
natural and harmonious growth within the existing community (see Fig. 3). 


(111) SERVICES 


33. There should be the maximum extension to rural areas of piped water supplies, 
sewage disposal and electricity and gas services. : 


34. The siting of houses in or adjoining existing communities will facilitate the 
provision of these services. The provision of adequate sewage disposal facilities, which 
must accompany the provision of piped water supplies, may present certain problems 
which should be considered at the outset. The provision of a separate septic tank system 
of sewage disposal or the construction of a small sewage disposal plant for groups of 
houses should not be undertaken without first considering the possibilities of linking 
up the drainage system with a comprehensive scheme of sewage disposal for the village 
as a whole. Although it may be impracticable to undertake such a comprehensive 
scheme in advance of, or concurrently with, housing development, a site should not 
be selected for housing purposes which would interfere with the future provision of 


sewage disposal works or which could not be linked up with a future comprehensive 
drainage scheme. 


(iv) DENSITY 


35. It is considered inappropriate in rural areas to apply any rigid standards for 
residential densities. Usually only small groups of houses are involved. A greater 
freedom in the siting of the houses is desirable and also a greater amount of garden 
space than is usually given to the town dweller. 
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FIG. 3. This example shows new houses sited within the limits of existing 
development. The plan illustrates how the integration of new and existing 
buildings maintains the character of the village and avoids ribbon develop- 


ment and isolated groups of houses. 
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CHAPTER 2 





The Dwelling in its Surroundings 


Pee oKOUPING OF DWELLINGS 


(1) GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


36. A good lay-out is the basis of all satisfactory housing development, and can. only 
be achieved when the plan derives its inspiration from the site and when the three- 
dimensional aspect of design is properly studied. The successful grouping of buildings 
depends upon the relationship of the building masses to each other, to the street and 
the space about them, and to their proper setting in the landscape. 


37. It should be a general rule to consider each street, part of a street, or group of 
buildings that can be seen at one time, as a unit of design and to seek to create interest 
within and between each unit. Unity and character are best achieved in low-density 
areas by the use of terraces and semi-detached houses in contrast with blocks of flats, 
and public buildings, and in other areas by a mixture of three-storey terraces and 
multi-storey flats and maisonettes. 


38. An estate composed almost entirely of two-storey semi-detached houses is 
monotonous. Where this form of development is uséd because of exceptional site 
conditions, some of the monotony can be overcome by skilful grouping, by linking 
blocks with outbuildings or curtain walls, and by using end gables instead of hipped 
roofs. 


39. The defects which exposed the old terrace houses to legitimate criticism— 
darkness, noise and lack of privacy—have been overcome in modern types, particularly 
where it is possible to plan the houses with a wide frontage. In. some extreme cases 
it may be necessary to provide a secondary access road. This should be short, straight 
and of adequate width. Generally, however, the best access to the back of the house 
is a covered passage serving either each house or pair. An alternative is a way through 
within the containing walls of the dwelling, in which case special arrangements will 
have to’ be made for dustbins*to be placed outside the houses on collection days. 
(Figs. 22, 30-32.) 

40. Both in semi-detached and in terrace arrangements, broad fronted houses will 
give greater architectural continuity than narrow fronted houses. Broad fronted terrace 
houses are generally not more costly than narrow fronted semi-detached houses. 


(11) DAYLIGHTING AND SPACE ABOUT BUILDINGS 


41. In low-density development the density control in itself will normally ensure 
adequate daylight because of the need to provide gardens and reasonable space between 
buildings fronting on to development roads. On the other hand, in high-density areas, 
and particularly where an exceptionally high density is permitted, density controls 
alone will not secure reasonable standards of daylighting, and it may be necessary to 
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resort to tests for regulating the permissible height of buildings. An important factor 
governing the amount of daylightin each room will be the size and shape of the windows. 


42. A good working rule for daylight is that there should be,no continuous external 
obstruction that would increase the angle of obstruction at ground floor sill level to 
more than 18 degrees. Where it is impossible to plan for an angle of obstruction of less 
than 18 degrees, gaps or breaks in the lines of obstructing buildings may bring the 
lighting to the required standard by taking into account the daylight that may reach 
the building from either side of the obstruction. In high-density development, a lay-— 
out in which blocks are sited separately and at right angles to each other gives a higher 
standard of daylighting than one in which parallel blocks are used. Furthermore, there 
will be no permanent winter shadowing if the blocks are facing south-east and north- 
west, or south-west and north-east. 


43. Every room in a dwelling should allow of sunlight for at least one hour per day, 
particularly in the winter. This means that in continuous buildings such as flats and 
terraces the long axis should be somewhere between north-east and south-west and 
north-west and south-east. Within this range, blocks facing east-south-east, west- 
north-west, are probably the best, though an east-west aspect is also good provided 
there is no obstruction. Generally, however, roads running in an east-to-west direction ~ 
with dwellings fronting them are unfavourable. 


(il) TOWNS—HOUSES AND FLATS 
(a) Outer Ring Development 


44. Development in outer urban areas will not, as a rule, be restricted by existing 
street patterns, and open and natural forms of Sevele cries can be adopted to suit 
the characteristics of the site. The majority of the dwellings will be two-storey family 
houses, but the inclusion of bungalows, a few blocks of three- or four-storey flats or 
maisonettes and three-storey terrace houses will make it possible not only to achieve a 
greater degree of openness in the lay-out but to provide suitable emphasis and incident 
in the scheme. Some emphasis or focus is desirable both architecturally and socially. . 
Where a complete neighbourhood is built, the grouping of higher buildings with the 
principal shopping centre and public buildings will give scale, dignity and character 
to the centre. Collaboration will be necessary with other authorities responsible for the 
design of any public buildings that are proposed. | 


45. The typical scheme of development shown in Fig. 4 illustrates the possibilities 
of a mixed form of development in outer-ring areas. It has been designed to illustrate 
three-dimensional grouping in a housing area having a net density of 35 habitable 
rooms per acre. The terrace houses are planned in compact groups; a few semi-detached 
houses are shown, but most are in terraces, varying in length from 6 to 12 and more 
houses, set around large greens and open spaces of different sizes and shapes. The blocks 
of flats are sited in different parts of the residential area and adjoin the shopping centre 
and open spaces. Sited in this way, their difference in height and size provides contrast 














1 See Post-War Building Studies No. 12, ‘The Lighting of Buildings’, and ‘Natural Lighting of 
Houses and Flats: Graded Daylight Factor Tables’, National Physical Laboratory. 
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with the houses and adds variety and interest to the lay-out. The greens vary in size 
from +} acre up to 2 acres, and every house overlooks an open space or has one imme- 
diately adjoining. Interrelated groups of buildings have been planned which can be 
served by a satisfactory lay-out of minor roads in contrast with the common practice 
of first designing a road pattern and then lining the roads with semi-detached houses 
and short terraces and forming culs-de-sac and small greens adjacent to them. Alterna- 
tive ways of treating road junctions, quadrangles, closes and hollow squares are shown. 
On the eastern boundary of the scheme various methods are indicated of developing 
the land alongside a principal traffic route where no service road is permitted. 


46. A lay-out will largely be determined by the physical characteristics and contours 
of the site. The siting of dwellings at equal distance from the centre of a road is often 
one of the basic causes of monotony. This may be avoided by varying the distances and 
by occasional bold set-backs to break completely the continuity of line. Long stretches 
of straight roads should be avoided in residential developments. 


47. The device of placing buildings to close the view at bends and right-angle turns 
has often been used with advantage, and a similar effect may be obtained in a square 
if the roads entering it are not opposite to one another. Culs-de-sac and quadrangles 
should not be narrow nor on the other hand too wide to give a sense of enclosure, and 
the dead ends may be connected by footpaths with other streets in order to save long 
detours. Semi-detached houses should not be placed on the splay at road junctions 
because of the small and badly shaped gardens which result. 


(b) Redevelopment Areas 


48. In all redevelopment areas, apart from the need to preserve existing , buildings 
of historical interest or architectural merit, the existing pattern of roads and services will, 
to some extent, impose limitations upon the form of lay-out and grouping. 


49. In many of these areas, however, there are too many roads, and remodelling 
of the existing street system will be necessary. This will mean closing certain streets 
and stopping-up others having direct access to principal traffic routes. The lay-out 
of roads must give safe and easy access to principal traffic routes, transport facilities, 
shopping centres, schools and community buildings, and must be designed to rapes 
adequate access to these facilities at every stage of redevelopment. 


50. There will be scope for a wide variety of types and heights of buildings. In inner 
neighbourhoods where the permitted net density may in limited areas be as high as 
200 habitable rooms per acre, there may be, besides high blocks of flats or maison- 
ettes, a proportion of low blocks of three- or four-storey flats or three-storey terrace 
houses. ‘These lower blocks are an important element of the three-dimensional aspects 
of design and should be carefully sited where they will not be overshadowed by high 
buildings and will effectively counter the inevitable monotony of development in 
uniformly high blocks. They will usually be best sited if interspersed throughout the 
development rather than concentrated in one particular area. The most advantageous 
positions are probably those where the low blocks face either north or south and over- 
look the spaces in between blocks of multi-storey flats designed for an east and west 
aspect. 
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Outer Ring Development 


Ase DrrOR THELAY-OUT OFA NEW RESIDENTIAL AREA 


FIG. 4. The site is assumed to form part of the residential area of a small 
satellite town and adjoins the town civicand main shopping centre, industrial 
area and major public open space. The site has a total area of 125 acres and 
a net housing area (including local open space) of 99 acres. The lay-out is 
designed to provide for approximately 3,500 persons which gives a net 
density of 35 habitable rooms per acre. Approximately 90 per cent. of the 
population would be accommodated in houses and the remainder in blocks 
of maisonettes and flats. (See para. 45.) 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


for the Promotion 












A STUDY FOR THE LAY-OUT OF A NEW RESIDENTIAL AREA 


FIGS. 5 to 9 illustrate views from the model of the lay-out shown in Fig. 4. 





FIG. 5. From point ‘A’ on plan—The entrance to the residential area showing an eight-storey 
block of flats grouped with two-storey terrace houses and bungalows. A belt of existing trees 
is preserved. 





FIG. 6. From point ‘B’ on plan—An informal arrangement of interrelated squares in which 
long terraces are used. 
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FIG. 7. From point ‘C’ on plan—View of the local centre in which public buildings and 
shops are grouped with three-storey houses and blocks of flats. 
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FIG. 8. From point ‘D’ on plan—View of the local park and centre. Parkland encloses an 
existing building retained as a community centre and two new three-storey blocks of flats. 








FIG. 9. From point ‘E’ on plan—Light traffic lanes giving access from within the estate to 
houses adjoining a principal traffic road. The estate is shielded from traffic noise and the 
industrial area by an existing belt of trees serving also as a windbreak. 
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A REDEVELOPMENT AREA 


These views from a model of part of the lay-out shown in Fig. I4 illustrate a lay-out and group- 
ing of buildings appropriate in redevelopment areas. 





FIG. 10. From point A on plan—An eye level view of a group of three-storey terrace houses 
and eight-storey blocks of maisonettes and flats giving an interesting silhouette. 





FIG. Il. From point B on plan—A view of 
one of the town squares. 


FIG. 12. From point C on plan—The gardens 
and childrens’ playground adjoining the 
maisonettes and flats. 
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A REDEVELOPMENT AREA 


This study of lay-out shows a 48-acre siteforming part of a high density residential neighbour- 
hood. The development comprises three-storey terrace houses and eight-storey blocks in a 
proportion that provides approximately two-thirds of the total number of habitable rooms in 
family houses and the balance in flats and maisonettes. Some of the three-storey blocks could 
be planned as maisonettes and flats. 

The net density is approximately 100 habitable rooms per acre including about one acre 
of local open space per 1,000. persons in the form of town squares. Approximately 45800 
habitable rooms are provided. 

The lay-out shows how an urban Share can be achieved by skilful grouping of 
dwellings in which (a) the town square is reintroduced as a feature, (6) the existing street 
network is remodelled, (c) contrast is achieved by varying the grouping of buildings in plan 
and in height, and (d) terrace houses with gardens are provided for the larger families with 
children and maisonettes and flats for the smaller families. 

The introduction of some high blocks permits a reasonable proportion of family houses with 
gardens to be provided and this is preferable to the alternative where accommodation is 
confined to flats. 

























































































FIG. 13. 


The existing street 
network. 
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SLOPING AND HILLY SITES 
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my i ___ FOOTPATH AND CARRIAGEWAY 


DEVECOPMENTS-O hiaM © DERA Ess ROPES 

‘A’. Roads at right-angles to the contours with terrace houses parallel to the contours and 
served by footpaths. 

‘B’. Access road at right-angles to the contours serving terrace houses with stepped roofs 
and semi-exposed gable ends and semi-detached houses separated by retaining walls. 

‘C’. Access road at right-angles to the contours connecting narrow approach roads serving 
houses parallel to the contours. 


DEVELOPMENT. O Ne SiGe Erase b iS | . 
‘D’. Road running diagonally across the contours connecting alternate minor roads and 
footpaths serving houses sited parallel to the contours—see section. 
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51. Where the density is 100 to 120 habitable rooms per acre, there will be a wide 
choice in the type and grouping of buildings. There is no need for the mechanical 
repetition of four- and five-storey blocks of flats. Where the sites are large enough, it is 
possible in zones of 100 to 110 density to provide, for example, approximately two-thirds 
of the total number of habitable rooms in three-storey blocks of terrace houses or 
maisonettes and flats, and the balance in eight-storey blocks for a lay-out having one 
acre of local open space per 1,000 persons. This mixed form of development makes it 
possible to group buildings of contrasting and varying heights, and to provide a propor- 
tion of houses or maisonettes with small gardens suitable for families with children. The 
_ high blocks are likely to be few in number but each will be the dominating element in 
the design for the particular group of buildings in which it is placed. The flats should 
not be built round enclosed courts, since they will be noisy, prevent the free circulation 
of air and exclude the sun. (See Fig. 14.) 


(iv) VILLAGES 


52. The grouping .of new buildings in or adjoining-an existing village should be 
simple, and the new development in harmony with the old. The existing buildings are 
usually long and low in shape, and have a simplicity of outline which gives dignity 
and repose, and it will usually be best to follow: this treatment by using wide-fronted 
houses with narrow depth and a low eaves line. Frequently it will be desirable to build 
terraces to achieve the desired effect. Particular attention should be given to the colour 
and texture of the buildings themselves. ‘The lay-out of the buildings and roads should 
be designed in relation to the landscape and contours and every effort made to preserve 
existing trees and hedgerows. Where new planting is necessary, it should be in the form 
of groups and belts of trees in preference to formal avenue planting. The treatment 
of the roads, footways, greens and verges should follow closely the design of those in the 
existing development, particularly in the colour and texture. The lay-out of roads should 
be simple in detail and informal in character. The provision of footways is now generally 
desirable, but frequently kerbs will be unnecessary and a light covering may suffice 
for the footways. 


53. In developing small sites on a built-up street, continuity of treatment will usually 
require the use of terrace development with a frontage in line with the general line of 
buildings. Where, however, the gap in the frontage is sufficiently wide to form an 
entrance to a small estate of houses, it may give an opportunity to provide a green as 
a setting for the group of houses while at the same time creating a new focus for the 
village as a whole. 


54. On isolated sites in the countryside, the assimilation of the buildings into the 
landscape can only be achieved by skilful siting in relation to the contours, by adequate 
and proper planting of suitable trees and by careful attention to the shape and massing, 
as well as to the colour and texture, of the buildings themselves. 


(v) SLOPING AND HILLY SITES 
55. Lhe first essential in dealing with sloping sites is to have a full contour plan 


prepared with contour lines indicated at not more than 5-ft. intervals. 
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56. On small sloping sites grouping will normally follow the contours, but on large 
estates the siting of all the development roads along the contours, with houses on both 
sides, may give an uninteresting and unsightly result. 


57. Where the slope is moderate, main access roads may be sited at right-angles to 
the contours, with terraces of houses at right-angles to the road and therefore parallel 
to the contours, and served by footpaths or narrow approach roads. An alternative, 
where practicable, is to have groups of terraces at right-angles to the contours, with 
stepped roofs and semi-exposed end-gables, or in echelon formation, or a. similar 
development of semi-detached houses separated by small retaining walls or banking. 
(See Fig. 15.) : 

58. Where the slope, however, is so steep that the main access roads cannot be sited 
at right-angles to the contours, they should be designed to run diagonally across the 
contours with minor developiment roads connected to them and running parallel to 
the contours. The development along these minor roads may present difficulties to 
which a possible solution is offered by the system shown in Fig. 15D. Here alternate 
minor roads and footpaths run parallel with the contours, with the houses facing down- 
hill and overlooking the gardens. The houses are below, and as close as possible to, the 
road or path in order to facilitate draining. It will be seen that in this arrangement 
each row of houses will be served by the roadway (in alternate cases with access through 
the gardens) and by the footpath and that both roadway and footpath are sited so as 
to enable surface and storm water from the hillside to be satisfactorily drained before 
it can reach the houses. The adoption of the alternate road and footpath principle will 
provide one carriageway and’ two footways for two rows of houses, which is equal to 
the normal type of development on a level site; if the houses are designed with narrow 
depth to avoid excessive under-building, the cost of this form of development should 
not be excessive. For sites where the preservation of viewpoints is of great importance, 
the advantages of this method of lay-out should be carefully considered. 


59. The provision of footpath access as described above will present opportunities 
for creating ‘green walks’ through the estate, provide a certain degree of local open 
space and compensate for the limitations imposed on the groupings of buildings by the - 
site difficulties. Alternatively, each row of houses might be served by a separate street. 


(vi) NON-TRADITIONAL TYPE HOUSES 


60. The uniform appearance of most of these houses creates special problems in 
regard to lay-out: Not only are the majority of these houses designed in pairs, but it is 
hardly practicable to make variations in detail as in traditional houses because the 
design is predetermined. At present, special measures are necessary if monotony is to 
be avoided, although there are interesting possibilities where the principle of unit 
planning is adopted. The preservation of trees and hedgerows is especially necessary 
with these houses. Advantage will accrue if groups of these houses are planned with 
groups of traditional houses. 


LANDSCAPE 


61. The problem of siting dwellings in relation to the landscape must be considered 
rom two points of view, the relationship of the buildings to the landscape when viewed 


On 


from outside the developed area, and the outward view of the landscape from within 
the housing estate. 

62. The first consideration applies to rural as well as to urban development and 
requires that the buildings should be designed to fit unobtrusively and satisfactorily 
into the landscape and to make a-positive contribution to its appearance. The second 
consideration applies chiefly to urban areas. In the rural areas the need for an open 
view from the houses need not be over-emphasised. But the town dweller needs the 
visual relaxation that can be given by the sight of grass and trees. Where estates border 
open country or a park, the lay-out should allow the country or park to be viewed from 
within the housing area. The introduction of wedges of local open space connected 
to the main open spaces and to the outlying country 1s recommended in this connection. 
In all cases the natural features of the site should form the basis for the lay-out of the 
groups of buildings. The pattern of access roads or footpaths should be designed to 
serve the desired grouping of the houses, and if this general principle is adopted, an 
open and natural form of development will be achieved which will be in harmony with 
the landscape and add to the appearance and interest of the development. The scale 
of the buildings themselves in relation to the site, and their texture and colour (particu- 
larly that of the roof) are essential elements in satisfactory design. Special care is 
needed where buildings will be seen silhouetted against the sky, but as a general rule 
building on the ridge contour should be avoided. 


TREES, BOUNDARY HEDGES AND FENCES 

63. Attention is drawn to the Report of the Sub-Committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee on “The Appearance of Housing Estates’.1 This Report deals more 
specifically with the problems of improving the appearance of existing housing estates but 
much of the advice tendered can be applied to the design and lay-out of new estates. 

64. The advantages of preserving trees to give contrasts of light and shade and to 
act as a foil to groups of dwellings are now generally recognised, and their selection 
and siting ought to be determined on expert advice sought at an early stage, so that 
adequate space can be reserved for the larger forest trees. In every new estate, oppor- 
tunities will occur for the planting of new trees. Trees will often be planted along or 
adjacent to roadways and there should be as much variety as possible in their selection. 
The general amenity of a residential area depends to a very large extent on the quality 
of new planting that can be undertaken. Special emphasis should be given to the need | 
for the informal ‘group’ planting of trees on open spaces as well as to formal rows of 
trees, and to the value of fruit trees in back gardens. The value of tree planting to 
provide windbreaks on exposed sites should not be overlooked, but the planting of 
quick-growing trees, such as poplars, close to houses should be avoided, since the 
widespread roots can Baty disturb foundations and cause considerable ibraant to 
the structure. 

65. All top soil removed during the construction of roads and Bienes should be 
saved for making up the gardens and grass verges. Grass verges cannot be successfully 





1“°The Appearance of Housing Estates’. The Report to the Central Housing Advisory Committee 
of the Sub-Committee on the Means of Improving the Appearance of Local Authority Housing Estates. 
Published for the Ministry of Health by H.M. Stationery Office (1948), price 6d. 
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maintained, even where shrubs are planted to prevent the establishment of unauthor- 
ised paths, unless they are over five feet in width or are raised a foot or so above the 
level of the adjoining footpath. For narrow verges, gravel, cobble or setts are more 
suitable than grass, and give an effective contrast to paving slabs or tar macadam. 


66. High front fencing is better omitted. Where some form of fence in front of the 
house is desired it should be one of the low varieties backed with flowering shrubs. 
The back gardens should be separated by a hedge to ensure privacy, with a close boarded 
fence or brick wall 8 ft. to 10 ft. long in continuation of the party wall. ‘The maintenance 
of hedges until they are fully established should be undertaken by the housing authority. 


67. It will often be possible, and it is most desirable in designing a lay-out, to retain 
existing hedges, as established and well-grown hedges give an effect which new planting 
would reach only after several years. In many cases. the separation of a public footway 
from a carriageway by an existing hedgerow with its trees will prove effective in 
preserving a rural and informal treatment (see Fig. 131). Similarly, an existing fully 
erown hedge as the back fence of a row of houses is well worth preserving. 


ROADS 


68. Statutory and byelaw provisions governing the design and construction of roads 
vary considerably throughout the country, and in consequence anomalies exist which 
become particularly apparent when housing authorities are developing land situated 
in more than one highway authority area. The schedule of road widths, as set out in 
the table in Appendix A, has been drawn up by the Ministries of ‘Town and Country 
Planning, Transport and Health, with the object of promoting a uniform code of good 
practice throughout the country. The schedule is now being studied by the associations 
of local authorities and is therefore included in the Manual subject to any amendments 
of detail they may propose. A revised schedule will be circulated later and included 1 in 
subsequent reprints. 


69. In the report of the Departmental Committee of the Ministry of War Transport? 
roads are divided into five classes according to the traffic functions of each class. These 
may be summarised as follows: | 


(a) Arterial Roads. Roads serving the country as a whole or regions of the country 
and linking up the main centres of population of the various regions; 

(b) Through Roads. Roads carrying traffic having its origin outside the town and 
its destination inside the town or vice versa; 

(c) Local Through Roads. Roads carrying traffic having its origin in one area 
of the town and its destination in another area; 

(d) Local Roads. All other roads in the town except development roads; 

(ec) Development Roads. ‘Roads the primary function of which is to provide 
frontage for the development of land. 














1Page 140. 
® “Design and Layout of Roads in Built-up Areas’. Report of the Departmental Committee set up by 


the Minister of War Transport. Published for the Minister of War Transport by H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 4s. 
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In this Manual, classes (a) to (c) above are referred to as Principal Traffic 
Roads, class (d) as Main Streets, and class (e) as Minor Streets. 


70. Housing authorities may expect to be concerned in varying degrees with all 
types of roads, from the Principal Traffic Roads which may border a residential area 
down to the smallest cul-de-sac serving a group of houses, and there should be close 
co-operation between housing and highway authorities at all stages. 


71. Principal Traffic Roads will carry the main stream of through traffic and access 
will be restricted to necessary junctions with other Principal Traffic Roads and Main 
Streets, fixed in consultation with the highway and planning authorities. 


72. Housing authorities will not be responsible for the construction of Principal 
Traffic Roads nor with their alignment, but the construction of service roads where 
they are permitted will be their responsibility when the frontage forms part of a housing 
estate, but service roads running parallel with Principal Traffic Roads are no longer 
considered desirable and housing authorities in developing new land fronting upon them 
should provide access to the houses from within the estate. In cases where the lay-out 
necessitates the backs of dwellings being open to a Principal Traffic Road, it is essential 
from the point of view of appearance, as well as to create a barrier to dust and sound, 
that a screen of quick-growing trees be planted between the gardens and the road. 


73. Main streets will link up residential areas with each other and with the Principal 
Traffic Roads. In a neighbourhood such streets will probably give access to the principal 
shopping area and the public buildings and form traffic links between neighbourhood 
groups. Collaboration between the housing authority and the planning and highway 
authorities will be necessary to determine the alignment of main streets. As they may 
become bus routes, the carriageway should be at least 22 ft. in width. The width of the 
footways and verges will vary according to whether there are shops or houses to be 
served. The road lay-out should discourage through traffic or local through traffic from 
making short cuts through the residential area. 


74. The primary function of minor streets on a housing estate is to give access to 
the dwellings, and they should be designed to serve merely their limited traffic needs. 
A carriageway 16 ft. wide is sufficient. A standard overall roadway width for minor 
streets has been purposely omitted from the schedule in order to give the designer of 
the lay-out some latitude to vary the depth of front gardens, and the widths and positions 
of verges and footways, to suit the design and grouping of the buildings. Minor streets 
will also include culs-de-sac, streets bordering on open spaces and streets around 
quadrangles; in these cases, a 13-ft. wide carriageway will suffice. Adequate turning 
spaces and waiting bays should be provided at ends of culs-de-sac as described in the 
schedule. Footpaths should not be less than 6 ft. in width. 


75. The cost of constructing development roads forms a substantial proportion of the 
total cost of providing houses, and housing authorities should aim at securing the most 
economical design and lay-out of roads consistent with amenities and the demands of 
normal estate traffic only. The expense of constructing a roadway depends mainly on 
the extent of the metalled surfaces of the carriageway and footways. Consequently 
there should always be freedom to increase the overall width for the purposes of pro- 
viding additional amenity, but in no circumstances should this increase in overall width 
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be used as an argument for increasing the width of the carriageway or footway above 
that reasonably needed for traffic requirements. 


76. There are many ways of securing economy in the cost of roads, such as the full 
development of both frontages; the use of right-angle road junctions; the reduction 
in the number of cross-roads; the use of footpath access (maximum 150 ft. walking 
distance) particularly at the ends of culs-de-sac and around small greens; the use of 
groups of terraces instead of semi-detached houses; and the use of 13-ft. carriageways 
around quadrangles and in short culs-de-sac. | 


77. The nature of the subsoil varies considerably from district to district and no 
precise standards can be laid down governing the construction of development roads. 
These will have to be determined in the light of local conditions, but roads should only 
be constructed to take the volume of traffic that is expected on them. 


S-R BE Pe Gran ie Ree 


78. The relationship of street furniture to housing development needs far more 
attention than it generally receives. Housing authorities should do their utmost to 
ensure that such furniture, and particularly lighting standards, is properly sited in 
relation to trees, is of good design and in scale with the development of which it is part.1 


GARAGES 


+g. In planning a residential area, provision will have to be made for garages. ‘These 
can be provided either within the curtilage of the houses or in groups of lock-up garages. 
In the former case housing authorities may be involved in restrictions on letting and 
re-letting and in addition be faced with increased costs per house in the construction 
of roads and services due to the increased length of frontages. On balance, therefore, 
the advantage would appear to lie in favour of the second course. 


80. A large concentration of garages adjacent to dwellings will result in noise and 
nuisance, but it should seldom be necessary to provide groups of more than ten garages 
in any one spot, either at the ends or at the backs of rows of houses. The approximate 
internal dimensions of the normal garage should be 16 ft. by 8 ft. In view of the uncer- 
tainty of requirements, housing authorities should underestimate the needs but reserve 
space for additional garages as and when they are required. Where a service garage is 
required, it should be sited away from the dwellings with other commercial buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL USE OF MATERIALS 


81. Housing authorities and their architects are referred to No. 18 in the series of 
Post-War Building Studies,? where detailed and technical information and advice is 
given on this important subject. It is necessary to ensure that the formality of the town 
and the comparative informality of the countryside shall be expressed by a sensitive 
use of available materials. 











1 “Design and Layout of Roads in Built-up Areas’. Report of the Departmental Committee set up. by 
the Minister of War Transport. Published for the Minister of War ‘Transport by H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 4s. 

* For details, see Bibliography, page 146. 
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_ 82. The proper architectural use of materials should be considered not merely in 

relation to the design of the individual houses but in relation to the other houses in the 
same group, to the estate as a whole and to the surrounding landscape. Unity of design 
depends upon a correct balance between a continuity of treatment and contrast and 
variety. Different materials used on alternate houses give a restless and unsatisfactory 
appearance. Variety and contrast can be achieved most successfully by varying the 
colour and texture of materials between one group and another, but within any one 
group there should be continuity of treatment. 

83. Although some materials are scarce, there are numerous types and the architect 
should have no difficulty in selecting those which are appropriate in appearance and 
satisfactory in performance. Some of the ‘new materials’ are hard and unsympathetic 
by themselves and should be used with the greatest care. 

84. The light construction of the present day, scientifically tested to the maximum 
load, stress or strain to which it would reasonably be subjected, and pared down to 
the minimum, cannot be expected to look as substantial as traditional building in brick 
‘or stone, but it can be designed in such a way that it neither imitates nor deliberately 
flouts established tradition. 

85. Where local materials are traditionally used it should be possible to combine 
them with the lighter constructions of today. Ground storeys built in local brick or 
stone and surmounted by a framed and lightly clad first storey and roof can, if well 
designed, sit comfortably with older buildings, whilst whole groups of small houses of 
new form and design can, if judiciously placed, be interesting and acceptable. 

86. In particular, the greatest care.is needed in rural areas to select suitable materials 
for walls and roofs. The best. design and lay-out can easily be spoiled by garish and 
uncompromising material which destroys the unity and charm of the village. Even if it 
is impossible to obtain suitable bricks, much can be done by the use of colour-wash on 
the walls. The visibility of roofs necessitates the careful choice of material. Roofing 
materials are available in a wide and increasing variety of colours and textures. 

87. Similarly, with development in urban areas the effect of fumes and dirt on 
materials, and their known reaction to local conditions, should have a large bearing 
on the selection made. 

88. Some general points that are worth noting are: 

(1) good plain brickwork composed of finely coloured and textured bricks needs 
no embellishment; 

(2) roofing materials look better if darker in colour than the walls; 

(3) strongly contrasting colours should be avoided in roofs, such as slates with 
red or buff hip and ridge tiles; 

(4) where walls are to be constructed with two or more different surfacing materials, 

the division between them should not divide the wall surfaces into equal parts; 

(5) window-frames and sashes or casements should generally be painted in one 
colour, and any necessary colour emphasis that is required should be concen- 
trated on the front door. External window reveals painted a light colour can 
successfully emphasise the window openings and also have the practical effect 
of increasing reflected light into the interior; 

(6) down pipes and gutters should be painted in one colour. 
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FIG, 16 


CHAPTER 3 


Houses—Planning and Standards of 
Accommodation 


PE GN GeLN CAE HOw Ss 


89. The three basic types of plan arrangement described in the Housing Manual, 1944, 
have been found in practice to meet most of the varying needs throughout the country. 
They are therefore retained in this Manual, with certain revisions required by the 
improvement in housing standards. 


go. It is not possible to anticipate how each family will elect to use the accommo- 
dation provided, but housing authorities and. their architects, in deciding which plan 
arrangement to adopt, must have a clear idea of the way in which the accommodation 
can most conveniently be occupied. 


gi. ‘The planning of a house is largely determined by the arrangements for cooking, 
serving and eating meals, and the way of living in the house will be dictated by these 
factors and by the efficiency and planning of the space heating appliances. Space will 
be wasted unless it can be cheaply and effectively heated and the choice of fuels and 
suitable appliances will have an increasing influence on the house plan of the future. 


(See Chapter 5.) 


eb lee IE hee OMS bey? Bs 
(1) THE KITCHEN-LIVING ROOM HOUSE 


92. This house has on the ground floor a large kitchen-living room, a scullery con- 
taining the sink and in rural areas a separate wash house. In houses for a family of five 
or more persons, a separate sitting room should also be provided. It is an appropriate 
type where solid fuel is to be used for cooking, room heating and water heating. 


93. In the smaller houses of this type, the bathroom and W.C. were usually placed 
on the ground floor. With the increased floor areas this is no longer necessary and the 
bath and W.C. can be placed on the first floor in proper relationship to the bedrooms. 


94. Since the kitchen-living room house is fully familiar to all those who have 
been concerned for some years with housing, only a few type plans (Figs. 19-22) have 
been included in the present Manual. 


(il) THE WORKING KITCHEN HOUSE 

95. This house has on the ground floor a good working kitchen for cooking and 
laundry, and a large living room in which meals can be eaten or a living room with a 
dining recess or separate dining space. It may be planned’ so as to provide a dining 
space with direct access from the working kitchen. Cooking can be by gas, electricity 
or solid fuel. . 


4I 


(iii) THE DINING KITCHEN HOUSE 

96. In this house, the ground floor contains a living room and a kitchen large enough 
and suitably arranged to take a table for meals. Laundry cannot conveniently be done 
in a room in which meals are to be eaten, and a separate wash house should be provided 
containing the wash boiler and a deep sink. In these houses gas, electricity or solid fuel 
will be suitable for cooking; if gas or electricity is to be used for cooking, some auxiliary 
space heating may be necessary; if solid fuel is to be used, the cooking appliance should 
be insulated to prevent overheating the room. 


STANDARDS OF ACCOMMODATION 
97. The sizes of rooms will vary according to the type and size of dwelling that is 
proposed, but the following table gives what are considered to be desirable standards 
of accommodation in houses for all normal purposes. The areas are given in square feet 
and include the area of built-in cupboards where they are provided. . 


The Kitchen-Living room House 


Kitchen-Living room 180-200 

Sitting room 110-120 

Scullery 50— 70 

Wash house 40— 50 
The Working Kitchen House 

Living room where there is no 

separate dining space 180-220 

Living room plus dining space 925-270 

Working kitchen QO-110 
The Dining Kitchen House 

Living room 160-200 

Dining kitchen 110-130 

Wash house 40— 50 
Bedrooms 1n all three house types 

First bedroom 135-150 

Other double bedrooms 110-120 

Single bedrooms 70— 80 


98. These room sizes are flexible enough to permit freedom in planning but may be 
varied provided that the resultant plan produces a house economical to build and 
maintain and affording equivalent amenity to the tenant. In applying these standards 
to the three different ways of living, a large variety of plan arrangements is possible. 
The following table is intended for the general guidance of housing authorities on the 
superficial areas (exclusive of outbuildings or the accommodation normally provided 
in outbuildings) within which rooms of the sizes shown in the table above can con- 
veniently be provided in two-storey houses: 
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Recommended superficial areas for two-storey houses 


No. of Persons No. of Bedrooms Superficcal Area 


4 2 750- 800 sq. ft. 
5 3 goo— 950 sq. ft. 
6 3 g80-1,030 sq. ft. 
6 4 1,000—1,090 sq. ft. 
cH 4. 1001575 sq tt: 


99. In two-bedroomed houses for four persons, one bedroom should always be 
designed to take two beds. Some of the houses designed for six persons might be pro- 
vided with two double and two single bedrooms as an alternative to three double 
bedrooms. 

100. T'wo W.C.’s should be provided in all houses for five or more persons. One 
should be placed on the ground floor or in the outbuilding; the other on the first floor, 
easily accessible from the bedrooms and preferably in a separate compartment if for a 
family of six or more persons. 


| HOUSE PLANNING 
(i) GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
101. Rooms. All rooms should be of simple and convenient shape and there should 
be separate access to each of the principal rooms from a common entrance hall or 
landing. In planning, account should be taken of the main furniture and equipment 
each room is to contain and in the bedrooms the intended position of the beds should 
be shown on the plans. An open fire should be provided in one bedroom. 


102. Staircase. ‘The stairs should have direct light and ventilation. Where direct 
lighting is impracticable, as in some terrace type houses, some form of indirect lighting 
is essential. ‘The staircase risers should not be greater than 74 in. and the going (i.e. the 
tread without its overhang) should not be less than 84 in. The head-room should be at 
least 6 ft. 6 in. measured vertically from the nosing and, in order to allow furniture to 
be moved, the minimum clearance measured at right-angles to the slope of the staircase 
should be at least 5 ft. Though it is desirable to avoid winders, this in some plans would 
mean a disproportionate sacrifice of space, but where provided they should be at the 
bottom rather than at the top of the stairs. 

103. Bathroom and W.C. The bathroom should be at least 4 ft. 9 in. wide in the 
clear and should accommodate a 5 ft. 6 in. standard bath and a lavatory basin 25 in. 
wide. and 18. in. across. The W.C. compartment should be not less than 2 ft. 7 in. wide 
in the clear and where the downstairs W.C. is planned within the house, it is desirable 
that a wash hand basin should be incorporated in the compartment. The first floor 
bathroom and W.C. should not be planned above living rooms nor at the top of stairs 
where it will be within view of the front door. Ground floor bathrooms should be 
planned to be accessible from the bedrooms without passing through any living room. 

104. Cupboards. Full provision should be made for cupboards along the lines indi- 
cated in Paras. 219-221. These may be standard fitments designed in accordance with 
British Standard Specifications or built in as the work proceeds, and so placed that they 
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interfere as little as possible with the effective area of the room. Each bedroom should 
be provided with a hanging cupboard, but where experience shows that tenants prefer 
to provide themselves with bedroom suites including a wardrobe, the cupboard in one 
bedroom might be omitted. 


105. Aztchen Equipment. The arrangement of the kitchen equipment needs very 
careful consideration. The cooker should be in a good light and be conveniently placed 
in relation to the sink, and the working table should be nearby. Where combination 
ranges are provided as the sole means of cooking (e.g. as in kitchen-living room type 
houses) the distance between the range and the sink (normally located in the scullery) 
should be as short as possible. It is better for easy working to arrange the kitchen 
equipment in a compact group. This will enable one wall to be left free for a tableand 
chairs where occasional meals can be taken. All houses must have a well lighted and 
ventilated larder. 


106. Solid Fuel Appliances. Solid fuel appliances should not be placed on an outside 
wall and preferably wherever possible should be situated in a central position in order 
that the house may benefit from the whole warmth from the flue and chimney breasts 
and that a gravity warm air system may be installed where desired to supply convected 
warm air for background heating to some of the other rooms. (Various methods of 
constructing these systems are described in the Bulletin on the Gravity Warm Air 
System, published for the Ministry of Fuel and Power.) The provision of a centrally 
placed chimney stack will, in addition, make possible the installation of back-to-back 
types of appliances where cooking and space heating have to be dependent upon solid 
fuels. Where it is constructed in other than brickwork it requires special precautions 
against fire and the escape of smoke and fumes. 


107. Stores. There should be convenient space for a pram within the house near 
either the front or back door, a readily accessible fuel store which can be approached 
under cover and a store for garden implements, bicycles, etc. 


108. Outbuildings and Porches. The approach to the outbuildings should be under 
cover. It is especially important in exposed positions to give protection from cold 
winds, and on this account it may often be desirable to have the outbuildings adjoining 
the house rather than separated by a draughty passage. Similarly, a protecting porch 
to the external doors is desirable in all exposed positions. 


(il) TWO-STOREY HOUSES 
(a) Urban 


109. The houses most suited to urban areas are those which are based on the working 
kitchen or dining kitchen plan arrangements. These may be designed in pairs or in 
terrace form, and the plans illustrate a variety of ways of providing accommodation 
for families of four to seven persons. 


110. With the planning of semi-detached houses housing authorities are fully 
familiar, but special attention is drawn to Figs. 19, 21 and 26 illustrating two methods of 





1 “The Gravity Warm Air System’. Published for the Ministry of Fuel and Power by H.M. Stationery 
Office (1947), price 1s. 6d. 
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arranging the outbuildings. The first, which is suitable only for level sites, illustrates 
the grouping of outbuildings to form a screen separating the back doors and providing 
an effective link between the blocks of houses; the second, which is suitable for sloping 
_ sites, shows the outbuildings attached to the side wall of the house. 


111. The designs for terrace houses include both narrow and wide fronted types, and 
in every plan provision is made for access from the front to the back of the house. 
In Figs. 33--35 the access is provided by a covered passage serving each house or adjoining 
houses. The outbuildings are sited at the back in positions where they will not block 
the light or obscure the view of the gardens. Particular attention is drawn to Figs. 30-32 
showing a type of plan which obviates the need for covered passages and single-storey 
back additions by incorporating the store, normally provided in outbuildings, within 
the main containing walls of the house. 


112. Wherever possible, all three-bedroomed or smaller type houses should be 
equipped with one solid fuel appliance only on the ground floor. This should provide 
for the main space heating of the living-room, and hot water, and may also be used 
for cooking if gas or electricity are not available or for providing convected warm air 
to the bedrooms. The provision of an independent boiler is desirable, where cost 
permits, in houses of four or more bedrooms. 


113. The area of the fuel store should not be less than 12 sq. ft. Where two solid 
fuel appliances are installed requiring different types of fuel, the area should be in- 
creased to at least 20 sq. ft. and suitably divided. The fuel store should be planned in 
a convenient position for the delivery of fuel and its use by the householder. 


114. The larder should be not less than 4 sq. Ws in area and the store should be 
about 50 sq. ft. 


(b) Rural 

115. The adoption of a particular type of plan arrangement in rural areas will 
largely be determined by the habits and customs of the inhabitants of the locality and 
the services that can be provided. Plans considered suitable for rural areas are illustrated 
in Figs. 19-22, 38 and 4o. 


116. Where the water pressure is low, it may be more practicable to place the 
bathroom and W.C. on the ground floor, and where it is impossible to provide a piped 
water supply it will be necessary to install an earth closet or chemical closet in a com- 
partment entered from the open air and under cover. In the latter event tenants should 
be instructed, by a handbook or leaflet, in looking after these installations. 


117. Storage room for houses in rural areas should be on a liberal scale where the 
delivery of commodities is likely to be infrequent. The larder should be not less than 
10 sq. ft. in area and the fuel store should be at least 20 sq. ft. and be suitably divided 
if two different fuels are to be used. The outside store should be large enough to take 
a considerable amount of garden produce, in addition to garden implements, bicycles 
etc., and should be 50 to 70 sq. ft. in area. Consideration should also be given to the 
__use of the roof space over the outbuildings. 
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118. In most rural areas a separate wash house will be needed, and where the copper 
is heated by solid fuel the best place for it will be an outbuilding. The wash house 
should be between 40 and 50 sq. ft. in area. 


DWELLINGS FOR AGED PERSONS 


119. This Manual deals only with the type of accommodation required for able- 
bodied aged persons capable of looking after themselves, and not with the special types 
of accommodation which may be provided under the National Assistance Act. 

120. Accommodation for aged persons should be provided in self-contained dwellings 
in either one- or two-storey cottages or cottage flats, or on the lower floors of blocks 
of flats. (See Figs. 45-51.) 

121. The dwellings should be within easy distance of churches, shops and centres 
of entertainment, and in positions which will give an interesting outlook from the 
living room windows. They may be sited in pairs or in terraces in different parts 
of the neighbourhood, and mixed with other development, or be planned as part of a 
terrace of two-storey family houses, or in small groups. Aged persons should not be 
segregated but given full opportunity for contact with the younger generation and for 
maintaining interest in the life of the community around them. Wherever possible, a 
sheltered site should be selected and under normal circumstances garden space should 
be provided. Fig. 4 illustrates a lay-out in which aged persons’ dwellings are incor- 
porated. 

122. Dwellings for aged persons will normally comprise living room, double bedroom 
entered from either the living room or the hall, working kitchen and combined bath- 
room and W.C. The bedroom may take the ene of a bed recess with a-separate window. 
In some cases, and particularly in the bed recess type, an additional single bedroom 
may be provided (Figs. 48-50 and 52). The recommended minimum sizes for rooms are: 


Living ré6om . : . 140-160 sq. ft. 
Living room and bed recess. . 230-250 sq. ft. 
Double bedroom . . 120 sq. ft. minimum 
Single bedroom ; . 70-80 sq. ft. 


123. Special attention in planning sero near for old people should be paid to 
such points as the avoidance of draughts, the sheltering of front and back doors, good 
thermal insulation, easy access to the fuel store from within the house, a clear space on 
either side of the beds and a handrail to the bath. Steps should be avoided wherever 
possible. Stairs should be easy to climb and have a handrail. A fire-place should be 
provided in the main bedroom, if a separate room, and the type of solid fuel appliance 
installed in the living room should be easy to keep clean and should preferably be 
of the continuous burning closeable type with a simple device for the removal of ashes. 
A heated towel rail in the bathroom will help towards providing background warmth. 

124. The living room should havea sunny aspect and, where possible, a bay window 
or verandah should be provided. Cupboards and kitchen equipment should be installed 
on the lines suggested for two-storey houses, and where gardens are provided provision 
should be made for storing garden implements and produce. 
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125. Dwellings on the above lines can conveniently be planned within the following 
superficial areas: 

| 2 persons : . 450-550 sq. ft. 

3 persons : : ; . 550-650 sq. ft. 


THREE-STOREY TERRACE HOUSES 


126. Most families with children would rather live in two-storey houses with gardens 
than in blocks of flats, and it is believed that this preference will readily be extended 
to the three-storey house with garden in those areas where development has to be at 
relatively high densities, such as in the 100-120 zones. When the site is large enough, 
narrow-fronted three-storey terrace type houses, combined with two-storey houses can, 
if developed in the proportion of approximately 60 : 40, give a density of approximately 
80 habitable rooms per acre (see Fig. 18), and if the former are combined with flats, a 
higher density can be achieved. The reintroduction into urban areas of this traditional 
type of house has much to commend it, not only on the ground that it provides more 
suitable family accommodation in high-density areas, but also because it enables an 
urban character to be given to the development. 


127. Iwo types of design for these houses are illustrated in this Manual. In the first, 
where a narrow frontage is used, the habitable rooms are arranged on all three floors 
(Figs. 53-55), and in the other, having a wider frontage, the rooms are arranged on 
the upper two floors and the ground floor used for the entrance hall, store and terrace 
(Figs. 56 and 57). In the former type, houses for five and seven persons can be 
planned with frontages of from 15 ft. 6 in. to 18 ft. 6 in. between party walls. In some 
cases it is possible to plan all the living rooms on the ground floor and the principal 
bedrooms and bathroom on the first floor (Fig. 54), or alternatively the dining space 
and kitchen may be planned on the ground floor and the main living room on the 


first floor (Figs. 53-and 55). 


128. The second type of house provides practically the same conveniences as normal 
two-storey development, but the accommodation is raised above ground level to allow 
a garden terrace, garage and store to be provided within the main containing walls 
of the house. The density of development will be about the same as that obtained with 
two-storey houses in terrace form. This type of plan may have a limited application 
and it will generally only be appropriate for families in the higher income groups. It 
might well be adapted for use on sloping ground or in cases where the size of the back 
gardens is restricted. Where it is desired to incorporate garages in terrace house develop- 
ment, this form of plan arrangement enables it to be done without excessively wide 
frontages. The front garden can be reduced in depth below that usually provided in 
two-storey development where habitable rooms overlook the front garden. 

129. The standards for room sizes, fittings and equipment in these houses will be, in 
general, the same as for other types of family accommodation, but the net house area 
may exceed its two-storey counterpart by approximately 100 sq. ft. on account of the 
additional flight of stairs and access to the top floor rooms. The larger area to be heated 
will normally involve the installation of an independent boiler for hot water, and the 
possibility of extending the system to provide some space heating by radiators should 
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REDEVELOPMENT OF A TOWN SQUARE 


FIG. 17. A demonstration block of three- 
storey terrace houses designed by 
Office of Chief Architect, Ministry of 
Health. See Figs. 53-55. 
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FIG. 18. This lay-out for 118 houses provides 60 per cent. three-storey and 40 per cent. two- 
storey houses. Unless three-storey houses are built in redevelopment areas a higher proportion 
than is necessary of families with children will have to live in flats. The net density in this 
example including local open space is approximately 80 habitable rooms per acre. 
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be considered. In high-density areas where this type of house is being built in conjunc- 
tion with blocks of flats any centralised heating and hot water system devised for 
the flats should be extended to the three-storey houses. 


HIGHER INCOME GROUP HOUSES 


130. Io meet the needs of all sections of the community and to ensure a properly 
balanced pool of accommodation, housing estates should include a proportion of larger 
houses for the higher income groups. These can perhaps best be sited in small groups 
in various parts of the residential neighbourhood. 


131. The working kitchen with a living room and separate dining room will probably 
be the best plan arrangement, and provision should be made for a garage within the 
curtilage. The size, accommodation and plan of houses of this type will vary greatly 
according to the particular circumstances of the locality and of the tenants for whom 
they will be provided. 
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Plan Arrangements 


The Manual sets out standards of accommodation and equipment in a form which will 
allow as much freedom as possible to the designer. The plans reproduced in the follow- 
ing pages and those on pages 86 to 93 have been designed with a view to illustrating 
some solutions that are possible within the recommended standards. 


Elevations are shown by line diagrams to indicate suggestions for linking houses in 
pairs and to show the varied treatment that 1s possible in the design of terrace houses, 
Together with the illustrations of post-war houses on pages 105 to 139 they stress the 
need for considering the street scene as the unit of architectural design. All elevational 
treatments should be considered in relation to the site and landscape where the houses 
are situated and should accord with regional characteristics; for this reason it 1s em- 
phasised that the particular designs shown would not lend themselves to exact or uni- 


form reproduction. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B. Bedroom. K.L.R. _ Kitchen-Living Room. 
b. Broom Cupboard. Le Larder. 

B.R. Bed recess. Ic. Linen Cupboard. 
B.S.R. Bed Sitting Room. D. _ Pram. 

Bal. Balcony. R. Refuse Chute. 

Bth. Bathroom. re Refrigerator Space. 
C. Cupboard. Si Scullery. 

ck. Cooker. S: Sink. 

d. Dresser. SBN Sitting Room. 

db. - Dustbin. St. Store. 

D.-K. Dining-Kitchen. t: Tub. 

DS. Dining Space. W.-H. = Wash-House. 

z Fuel Store. Ww. Wash Boiler. 

ey Garage. WC. Water Closet. 

H. Hall. W.K. Working Kitchen. 
ib. Independent Boiler. 
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THE KITCHEN-—LIVING ROOM HOUSE 
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FIRST SFLOOR PLAN 



































GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


RURAL SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE North aspect 
Four person. Floor area: House 761 sq. ft.; outbuildings 159 sq. ft. 


FIG. 19. A house with one entrance. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


RURAL SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE we North aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 945 sq. ft.; outbuildings 141 sq. ft. | 


FIG. 20. A separate sitting room should be provided in houses of this type having three or 
more bedrooms. 
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BEDROOM 2 
12,0. x 1 742. 


BEDROOM | 
13. 242.x 10. 82, 
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E a 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
RURAL SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE South aspect 


Five person. Floor area: House 944 sq. ft.; outbuildings 132 sq. ft. 


FIG. 21. A house with one entrance. Double or sliding doors are shown between the 
kitchen-living room and the sitting room. If desired an additional door could be provided 
from the hall to the kitchen-living room 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN oii 
| 
RURAL TERRACE HOUSE North aspect 
Seven person. Floor area: House 1,298 sq. ft.; including store, fuel, W.C., etc., 
B27 esqetts 


FIG. 22. One bedroom is arranged over the washhouse and fuel store. Access from front to 
back is through the washhouse. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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21.0! x 10. 6: 

















GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE East or West aspect 
Four person. Floor area: House 798 sq. ft.; outbuildings 63 sq. ft. 


FIG, 23. The outbuildings are interlocked to save frontage. 
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URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE - , South or West aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 945 sq. ft.; outbuildings 86 sq. ft. 


FIG. 24. A double-fronted house having a through living room and a separate dining space. 
Hot water is provided by an independent boiler. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE East or West aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 931 sq. ft.; outbuildings 72. Saeit. 


FIG. 25. A back-to-back appliance provides for cooking, space heating of the living room and 
hot water. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE r North aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 925 sq. ft.; outbuildings 99 sq. ft. 


FIG. 26. Outbuildings are shown attached to the house; a suitable arrangement for use on 
a moderate slope. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE South or West aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 923 sq. ft.; outbuildings 80 sq. ft. 


FIG. 27. A plan with a central brick stack incorporating a gravity warm air system. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE - | North or East aspect 
Six person. Floor area: House 1,057 sq. ft.; outbuildings 90 sq. ft. 


FIG. 28. A family house with two double and two single bedrooms. An independent boiler in 
the dining space provides hot water and some space heating. | 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN TERRACE HOUSE East aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 930 sq. ft.; outbuildings 84 sq. ft. 


FIG. 29. The elevation shows a ‘one pitch’ roof suitable only for particular sites and where 
the house is of narrow depth. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN TERRACE HOUSE 


Five person. Floor area: House 1,024 sq. ft.; including store, etc., 93 sq. ft. ; 


FIG. 30. A terrace in which the elevation of each pair of houses is repeated as the unit of design. 
In this and in Figs. 31 and 32 the store is planned within the house and gives access from front 


to back. 


outbuildings 21 sq. ft. 
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North aspect 
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ee ee ar FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN 

URBAN TERRACE HOUSE North aspect 

Five person. Floor area: House |,050 sq. ft. ; eeircling Stonewiuel, VV :.@., 107 sqatts 


FIG. zal A terrace in which the elevation of each house is repeated as the unit of design. 
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aon eee PLAN 


URBAN TERRACE HOUSE South or West aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 1,041 sq. ft.; including store, fuel, etc., [S3asG atta: 
outbuildings 14 sq. ft. 
FIG. 32. A terrace in which the frontage of each pair of houses is stepped and set back to suit 
a moderate slope. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLANS 


Five person Six person Seven person 
FiGe3 3 FIG 934 | FIG. 35 
URBAN TERRACE HOUSES South or West aspect 


FIGS. 33, 34, 35. Terrace type house plans each having a depth of 24’ 45". 
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ELEVATION TO THE ROAD ‘A’ 
Covered passage serving two houses. 
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EEFEVATION TO THE ROAD ‘B’ 
Covered passage to each house. 


Ess 735: 
Five person. Floor area: House 953 sq. ft.; outbuildings 84 sq. ft. 


FIG. 34. : 
Six person. Floor area: House |,046 sq. ft.; outbuildings 84 sq. ft. 


PIG. 35. 
Seven person. Floor area: House 1,125 sq. ft.; outbuildings 84 sq. ft. 
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ELEVATION TO THE ROAD 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN TERRACE HOUSE East or West aspect 


Six person. Floor area: House 1,148 sq. ft.; including store, fuel and covered 
passage 133 sq. ft.; outbuilding 13 sq. ft. 7 


FIG. 36. A house in which one bedroom is arranged over the store and covered passage. 
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ELEVATION ihe THE ROAD 


A house in which one bedroom is 
arranged over the store and covered 
passage. An alternative to the normal 
terrace treatment and suitable to 
fronting on to small squares or open 
space. In selected positions the low 
pitched gables would give variety and 
interest. 


URBAN TERRACE HOUSE 


Seven person. Floor area: House 1,292 sq ft.; 
passage 138 sq. ft. 


Buca 3/5 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


North aspect 


including store, fuel, and covered 


THE DINING KIFGHEN HOUSE 


















































GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


RURAL SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE North or East aspect 


Four person. Floor area: House 762 sq. ft. ; outbuildings 156 sq. ft. 


FIG. 38. A back-to-back a 


ppliance provides for cooking, space heating of the living room and 
hot water. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE North or East aspect 
Four person. Floor area: House 795 sq. ft.; outbuildings 64 sq. ft. 


FIG. 39. The plan would be suitable as an end house to the terrace shown in Fig. 31. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


RURAL SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE - North or East aspect — 
Five person. Floor area: House 94] sq. ft.; outbuildings 145 sq. ft. 


FIG, 40. A back-to-back appliance provides for cooking, space heating of the living room and 
hot water. The outbuildings are attached to the house. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE North aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House 936 sq. ft.; outbuildings 87 sq. ft. 


FIG. 4\. A modified dining kitchen house plan in which the sink is placed in the scullery. 
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ELEVATION TO THE ROAD 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


URBAN SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE - , North or East aspect 


Six person. Floor area: House 1,057 sq. ft. including W.-H. and fuel, 62 sq. ft. ; 
outbuildings 50 sq. ft. 


FIG. 42. A family house with two double and two single bedrooms. An independent boiler in 
the dining kitchen provides hot water and some space heating. 
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ELEVATION TO THE . 4 person 
ROAD | 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN 








































































































URBAN TERRACE HOUSES 


FIG. 43. 
Four person. 
Floor area: House 797 sq. ft. 
outbuildings 62 sq. ft. 


Terrace type house plans each having a depth of 23’ 0°. 
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South or West aspect 


FIG? 44. 
Five person. 
Floor area: House 928 sq. ft. 
including fuel 12 sq. ft. 
outbuildings 115 sq. ft. 
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ELEVATION: 10> THE. ROAD 


FIGeA5: 


Two person. South aspect 
Floor area 54] sq. ft. 

including inset porches of 

40S qui tts 


Plan where the bedroom is entered 
from the living room. 
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BREV ATO Ne O: ches RO AD 


Old people’s dwellings at the end 
of a terrace of two-storey houses. 


FIG. 46. 
Two person. North aspect 
Floor area 456 sq. ft. 


including inset porches of 
28 sq. ft. 


Plan where a bed recess is arranged 
off the living room. 


Emaar. 


Two person. North aspect 


Floor area 506 sq. ft. 
including inset porches of 
36 sq. ft. 


Plan where the bedroom is entered from 
the hall. 


FIG. 46 


FIG. 47 
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ELEVATION: (Oe Tre ROAD 




















North aspect 
Three person. Floor area 579 sq. ft. including inset porch. 


_ FIG. 48. Plan where two bedrooms are both entered from the hall. 


































































































EEEVA TION. PO SLHE. ‘ROAD 


20: fey eens © 








West aspect 
Three person. Floor area 589 sq. ft. including inset porch |4sq. ft. 


FIG. 49. Accommodation similar to Fig. 48 but arranged for a different aspect. 
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ELEVATION TO THE ROAD 





























Three person. South aspect 


Floor area 577 sq. ft. 
including inset porches 23 sq. ft. 


20; 42" —- ——_¢- 





FIG. 50. Plan in which a separate bed- 
room is entered from the hall and a bed ae 
recess is arranged off the living room. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN - FIG. 5l FIRST. FLOOR? PLAIN G2 apie 
| West aspect 


FIG. 51. Two person. Floor area 541 sq. ft. including inset porches 34 sq. ft. 
FIG. 52. Three person. Floor area 623 sq. ft. including inset balcony 27 sq. ft. 
Dwellings it in two-storey flats with private entrance to each. 
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PriREE-STOREY TERRACE: HOUSES 
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GROUND FLOOR _ FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


South aspect 
Five person. Floor area: House |,058 sq. ft.; outbuildings 37 sq. ft. 


FIG. 53. A terrace in which the elevation of each house is repeated as the unit of design. This 
house plan is suitable for use where secondary access can be provided. 
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ELEVATION TO THE ROAD 
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GROUND FLOOR ER Sta rhlLOOR SECOND FLOOR 


bt REE=5 © RE VGsrER VAGE © WS E East or West aspect 


Seven person. Floor area: House 1,161 sq. ft.; outbuildings 32 sq. ft. 


FIG. 54. A terrace in which the elevation of each house is repeated as the unit of design. 
The living rooms are on the ground floor and the main bedrooms and bathroom are on the 
first floor. A double and a single bedroom and a sun terrace are on the second floor. Secondary 
access is desirable but not essential. 
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ELEVATLON'TO THE ROAD 
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GROUND FLOOR RRS bEOOR SECON DEREO OR 
meee POREY: TERRACE HOUSE , South aspect 


Seven person. Floor area: House 1,279 sq. ft. including store 69 sq. ft.; 
outbuildings 36 sq. ft. 


FIG. 55. A terrace in which the elevation of each pair of houses is repeated as the unit of design, 
Access from front to back is through the store. 
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ERE EAS TORE Nessie hanno ego b North aspect 
Six person. Floor area: House 1,528 sq. ft.; Ist and 2nd Floors only 1,016 sq. ft, 
FIG. 56. A plan providing a garage, entrance hall, store and covered terrace at ground level. 
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GROUND FLOOR PULSARS ONG 73: SEGOND ZEEOOR 


THREE-STOREY TERRACE HOUSE South aspect 
Seven person. Floor area: House |,642 sq. ft.; Ist and 2nd Floors only |,092 sq. ft. 


FIG. 57. Plan providing similar accommodation at ground level to that in Fig. 56 but for a 
larger family. 
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Flats and Maisonettes—Planning and 
Standards of Accommodation _ 


TYPES OF BLOCKS 


132. There is no really satisfactory substitute for a house with a garden for families 
with young children, but in most high-density areas the provision of a house. for all 
such families will be impracticable. To enable as large a number of two- or three-storey 
houses as possible to be built in such areas, the blocks of flats in them should be high. 
Where families with children cannot be provided with houses, they should be offered 
accommodation on the lower floors of blocks of flats or maisonettes. Accommodation 
for aged persons should be on the ground or first floors. 

133. Types of blocks can be divided into two broad categories; low blocks of flats 
of two or three storeys or four-storey blocks of maisonettes, without lifts; and high 
blocks of flats or maisonettes, with lifts, of five or more storeys. 


MEANS OF ACCESS 


134. The three commonest forms of access are by balcony, staircase or central 
corridor. Balcony access may be more economical and more convenient as a means 
of escape from fire and for the provision of refuse chutes, but it lacks privacy, over- 
shedows the rooms below and is noisy. All balconies should be as short as possible and 
no flat or maisonette should be further than 80 feet from a staircase. Habitable rooms 
should not overlook an access balcony. | 

135. The separate staircase is the most convenient access in all low blocks and in 
blocks containing large flats for families with children. In high blocks, it may be more 
expensive than balcony access, but it largely overcomes, the latter’s disadvantages. 
Generally the staircase will serve two or three flats only on each floor, but it can serve 
more if a ‘T’, ‘Y’ or cruciform plan arrangement of flats 1s adopted. 

136. Flats in two-storey blocks should preferably have separate entrances and a 
separate staircase to each upper floor flat. 

137. Central corridor access is sometimes useful for hostel blocks. In all cases the 
corridor should be as short as possible and ventilated and lighted at both ends. 


1B ta Ba: 


138. Lifts are necessary in all blocks of flats or maisonettes where the entrance to the 
top dwelling is three or more storeys above the ground floor level. To make full use of 
lifis blocks should be not less than five storeys high. Lifts should be capable of being 
operated by the passenger and should be fitted with self-closing gates. Minimum 
dimensions are given in Post-War Building Study No. g. (See also paragraph 1 58.) 
It is recommended that the platform of a lift for four persons should not be less than 
3 ft. 8 in. wide and 3 ft. 1 in. deep. | 
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MEANS OF ESGAPE IN GASE OF FIRE 

139. Means of escape in case of fire may often be one of the main factors in planning 
blocks of flats and maisonettes. Subject to the requirements of local regulations, the 
following suggestions may serve as a guide. 

140. In rural districts, it is not advisable for flats more than two storeys in height to 
be without alternative means of escape from all flats above that height, unless an 
efficient and properly equipped fire service is within call. In urban areas, however, the 
prompt attendance of the fire service can be relied upon. Where balcony access is 
provided, one staircase only is necessary in any block which is not more than five 
_ storeys high and in which the distance from the staircase to the entrance of any flat 
or maisonette is not more than 8o feet. In six-storey blocks of flats, alternative means 
of escape from each top-floor flat may be provided by means of separate access to the 
balcony of the floor below. In higher blocks, at least two staircases serving all floors 
should be provided. In blocks of maisonettes six storeys or more in height, alternative 
means of escape from the upper floors of each maisonette above the fifth storey could 
be by small external balconies between adjacent dwellings, but the lower floors of all 
maisonettes above the fifth storey should have access to two staircases to the ground. 

141. Blocks of flats having access by internal staircases only should not exceed five 
storeys in height unless an alternative means of escape is provided from all flats above 
that level, e.g., by a second staircase from the sixth storey upwards leading to the roof 
and having access across the roofto a principal staircase serving another group of flats, or by 
providing small external balconies between one flat and another in an adjoining group. 


PLANNING FLATS 

142. Generally, room sizes in flats should be much the same as in houses for the same 
number of occupants. 

143. The working kitchen and the dining kitchen plan arrangements are the most 
suitable. With the latter plan, unless there is a communal laundry, the bathroom should 
be equipped for clothes washing and boiling and the W.C. should be in a separate 
compartment. 

144. Some flats designed for four persons should be planned with one double and 
two single bedrooms instead of two double bedrooms, and some flats for six with two 
double and two single bedrooms instead of three double bedrooms. This type of plan 
allows for a greater flexibility in the use of rooms. 

145. Each flat should have a deep balcony on the sunny side, at least partly recessed 
and accessible from the living room or the kitchen, or both. In family flats a service 
balcony may be provided, i.e., a balcony accessible from both the kitchen and the 
common staircase. 

146. Kitchen equipment and bedroom cupboards should be provided on the same 
standard as for houses. Where possible the kitchen and bathroom should be planned 
so that they adjoin and are suitably placed on each floor in order to simplify drainage 
and plumbing services. 

147. Where a back boiler to the space-heating appliance in the living-room is used 
for water heating, the internal planning of the rooms is restricted by the need for short 
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primary circulation and pipe runs. In higher blocks, the installation of a central heating 
and hot water system allows more flexibility in planning. 

148. An adequate number of stores on the ground floor should be provided either 
in the main building or approached under cover, and proper provision made for the 
storage of fuel. 

149. The following table of superficial floor areas for flats is recommended for the 
general guidance of housing authorities as being reasonable in relation to the number 
and sizes of the rooms to be provided. 


Recommended superficial areas for flats 
No. of Persons No. of Rooms Superficial Area in sq. ft. 


I I 300 
I 2 350 
3 2 500 
4 3 700 
4 4 750 
5 4 350 
6 4 goo 
6 5 950 
7) 5 1,000 


PLANNING MAISONETTES 

150. The maisonette has been found a satisfactory compromise between the family 
flat and the separate house with its garden. A typical arrangement is a four-storey 
block of two maisonettes with access to the upper one from a balcony. The advantage 
of the maisonette is that balcony access and sound insulation need only be provided 
on alternate floors. 

151. It is usually uneconomical to place flats differing in plan one above another, 
but it is possible to plan maisonettes over one floor of flats or alternatively to place 
small flats for single persons or childless couples over maisonettes. 

152. In four-storey blocks of maisonettes it is possible to provide each of the two 
maisonettes with a private garden at the front or rear of the block. 

153. The combination of flats and maisonettes in high blocks with lifts will enable 
a wide range of accommodation to be provided and many interesting variations in 
plan and elevation will be possible. Room sizes and superficial areas of maisonettes 
should be approximately the same as those of houses for similar households. 

154. The dining kitchen plan could be used where communal facilities for laundry 
are provided. Otherwise the working kitchen plan is the best arrangement for maisonettes. 

155. In blocks of six or more storeys, the use of maisonettes has advantages over 
flats of the staircase access type because it makes easier the provision of a secondary 
means of escape in case of fire and is more economical in the number of lifts required. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SINGLE PERSONS 
156. Dwellings for single persons should normally be designed in small self-contained 
units comprising a bed-sitting room (or a sitting room and separate bedroom), a 
bathroom and W.C., and a small properly equipped kitchen. Accommodation on 
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these lines can be provided in an area of 300 sq. ft. for the former (Fig. 76) and 350 
sq. ft. for the latter type (Fig. 78). In blocks having a communal dining room the 
accommodation units should comprise a bed-sitting room (or a sitting room and a 
separate bedroom) and a bathroom and W.C. (Figs. 79 and 80). An alternative arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 81 in which two persons each having their own bed-sitting room 
share a bathroom and separate W.C. A sink should be provided in the bathroom 
where this plan is adopted. 


SOUND INSULATION 
157. One of the special problems in multi-storey blocks of flats and maisonettes is 
to provide adequate sound insulation. Various expedients are described in Post-War 
Building Study No. 141 and in the Technical Appendices. 
158. In high blocks with lifts, the lift well, if not structurally separate, should be 
insulated from the main building to avoid a nuisance to the tenants of the adjoining flats. 


INSTALLATIONS 

(i) COMMUNAL LAUNDRY 

159. Where communal laundries are provided they should be designed to allow 
washing in privacy. The best arrangement is probably a range of private cubicles 
(about 12 to 16 for every 300 flats) equipped with a sink, a boiling copper, a combined 
washing machine and wringer, and with hot and cold water supplies over the sink, 
the boiling copper and the washing machine. Each cubicle should be about 7 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 ft. Adequate provision should be made for drying clothes, and unless mechanical 
driers are installed separate drying rooms should be provided. Detailed recommenda- 
tions are given in Post-War Building Study No. g.! 


(ii) REFUSE DISPOSAL 

160. For blocks of flats of not more than three storeys and blocks of maisonettes of 
four storeys, portable bins or storage containers and sanitary household pails should 
be used. The bins or storage containers should be placed in a well-ventilated store 
situated on the ground floor and accessible under cover from the staircase hall. 

161. In higher blocks dust chutes within easy reach of the flats or, alternatively, a 
water-borne system should be installed wherever practicable. Detailed recommenda- 
tions of the various methods of disposal are given in Post-War Building Study No. 9.1 


SITING OF ANCILLARY BUILDINGS 
162. It is particularly important on large estates of flats that provision should be 
made for ancillary building (e.g., club buildings, day nurseries, a chapel of rest) and for 
children’s playgrounds. The latter to minimise noise should be sited at the ends of blocks. 


GARDENS AND PLANTING 
163. Communal gardens should be provided and made accessible to tenants of 
upper floor flats and maisonettes. 
164. In high-density areas, the planting of trees on grassed and paved areas is specially 
important. Large trees should be planted if there is space. Otherwise use should be: 
made of trees of light and slender growth. 





1 For details, see Bibliography, page 145. 
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Plan Arrangements 


This section contains plans of flats in high blocks (Figs. 58-62), flats in three-storey 
blocks (Figs. 63-71), and two-story maisonettes (Figs. 72-73). 
Figs. 74 and 75 show a three-storey block containing maisonettes and flats. 


The suggested standards of accommodation for single persons in flats are indicated 
in Figs. 76—78 and hostel units in Figs. 79-81. 


FLATS IN HIGH BLOCKS WITH LIFTS 


In Figs. 58-62 it is assumed that heating and hot water are from a central source. Secondary 


means of escape is by a staircase from the fifth floor to the roof and thence by another main 
Staircase. 
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SECONDARY STAIRS — Sth. floor to Roof 


LIVING ROOM 
16: 9/2" x 140" 



































LIVING ROOM -_ Ist. to 4th. floor 


UPPER FLOOR PLANS 


Five person (four rooms) | 
Floor Area: 5th Floor (and over) 82I sq. ft. | 4th Floor (and under) 849 sq. ft. 


FIG. 58. The working kitchens and the living rooms have different aspects. A refuse chute 


adjoins the main staircase. On lower floors below the secondary staircase living rooms are 
larger. 
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STORES—Ist. to 4th. flr. 


UPPER FLOOR PLANS iid ate 
iGo: FIG. 60. 
Five person (four rooms). Four person (four rooms). 
Floor area 841 sq. ft. Floor area 745 sq. ft. 


A refuse chute installed on private balconies serves two flats on each floor. One bedroom is 
entered off the living room. ; 
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DINING KITCHEN—Ist. to 4th . fir. 








UPPER FLOOR PLANS 


FIG. 61. FIG. 62. 
Six person (five rooms). Four person (three rooms). 
Floor area: 892 sq. ft. W.K. Floor area: 675 sq. ft. W.K. 
928 sq. ft. D.-K. Alisa ft. Dek: 


In this plan the hall has natural light and ventilation. On lower floors below the secondary 
staircase kitchens are larger. A refuse chute is installed on a private balcony. 
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FLATS IN THREE-STOREY BLOCKS 


In Figs. 63-71 it is assumed that hot water is from a back boiler. 
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FIGR63: FIG. 64. 
One person (one room). Two person (two rooms). 
Floor area 300 sq. ft. Floor area 485 sq. ft. 
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UPPER FLOOR PLANS 


FIGI65, FIG. 66. 
Five person (four rooms). Four person (three rooms). 
Floor area 850 sq. ft. Floor area 701 sq. ft. 


Plans with living rooms and working kitchens having different aspects. 
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UPPER FLOOR PLAN 


Five person (four rooms). Floor area 850 sq. ft. 


FIG. 67. A plan with a private service balcony accessible from the staircase and the dining- 
kitchen. The wash boiler and tub are in the bathroom. 
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DeceRerLOOR PLAN 


Five person (four rooms). Floor area 849 sq. ft. 


FIG. 68. A plan with a private service balcony accessible from the staircase and the working 
kitchen. 
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FIG. 69. FIG. 70. 
Six person (five rooms). Four person (four rooms). 
Floor area 931 sq. ft. Floor area 750 sq. ft. 


Plans with working-kitchens and living rooms having the same aspect. 
FIG. 69. A family flat with two double and two single bedrooms. 
FIG. 70. The third bedroom is entered from the living room. 
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UPPER FLOOR PLAN 


Five person (four rooms). Floor area 848 sq. ft. 


FIG. 71. An open approach balcony serves two flats on each floor. The hall has direct light and 
ventilation. 
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The plans show a projecting access balcony; an inset balcony is an alternative. ig on 
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Four person (three rooms). Floor area 749 sq. ft. 
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Five person (four rooms). Floor area 934 sq. ft. 


A back-to-back appliance provides for cooking, space heating in the living room and hot water. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
ALEE, Tes 


MAIS ONE Sse 

Five person. Floor area 950 sq. ft.; outbuildings 78 sq. ft. 

A block for high density areas with a two-storey maisonette having a covered passage for 
back access; a two-roomed flat approached by a balcony accessible from a common staircase 
is on the second floor. 
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ACCOMMODATION FOR SINGLE PERSONS 
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FLATS 

FIG. 76. 

Floor area 300 sq. ft. Balcony access. 

FiGe7 7- 

Floor area 308 sq. ft. excluding private 
balcony. Corridor or balcony access. 

FIG. 78. 

Floor area 338 sq. ft. excluding private 
balcony. Balcony access. 















































Three examples of self-contained dwellings with 
kitchens and bathrooms. 
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Floor area 253 sq. ft. Balcony access. | es fh 
FIG: 80. ~. * SRM FACE oe 7G ae 
Floor area 279 sq. ft. Balcony access. BG 
FIG. 81. in) BSR 
Floor area 228 sq. ft. Corridor or balcony ff oxo 6 
access. (i , : 
Three examples of accommodation suitable in blocks (50) 
with communal dining service. =a 


FIG. 81. Two persons each with their own bed sitting 
room share the use of a separate W.C. and a bath-— 
room fitted with a sink. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Heat Installation 


LHE-HEAT SERVIGES 


165. No building is well designed if it is difficult or too costly to heat satisfactorily. 
In designing a particular heating installation and choosing the appliances, the way 
of living in the house (1.e., the method of cooking and use of the kitchen) the probable 
income level of the occupier, the availability and cost of various fuels, climate, etc., 
should all be taken into account. Adequate thermal insulation of the house, and the 
provision of well-designed appliances of good quality material and finish, are more than 
justified by the saving in fuel and running costs, and in addition increased comfort is 
obtained. Installations should be included when the house is built, since it is costly and 
unsatisfactory to do the work later. 


166. The heat installation should be capable of giving the maximum heat services 
(space heating, hot water and cooking) with the maximum fuel efficiency. 


STANDARDS OF HEATING 


167. It is recommended that in all new houses facilities should be provided for the 
tenant to maintain the living room at a temperature of 65°F. with background heating 
(45-50°F.) throughout the house. The hot water installation should be capable of 
supplying at least 250 gallons of water weekly at 140°F. for a household of three or four 
persons, and there should be cooking facilities adequate for the household and occasional 
visitors. 


FUELS AND APPLIANCES 


168. ‘The average fuel efficiency of the old-fashioned grate is not more than 20 per 
cent. The heating it supplies is by no means satisfactory for comfort, and the cost of 
providing adequate services from such inefficient appliances is more than the house- 
holder can afford or the national economy support. 


169. There is, therefore, a very strong case for housing authorities to ensure that 
improved types of appliances are installed in every new dwelling in order to give the 
maximum benefit to the occupier with the minimum consumption of fuel. 

170. Furthermore, atmospheric pollution due to domestic fires can be greatly 
reduced by the development and use of efficient appliances designed to burn smokeless 
fuels and/or household coal with a reduced production of smoke. 


171. In order that the heating standards can be met economically, the main space 
and water heating load should be taken by a solid fuel appliance. Gas and electricity 
should be used for intermittent and auxiliary services. While the efficiency of gas and 
electric appliances in pre-war houses was comparatively high, the solid fuel appliances 
lagged behind, and consequently the following paragraphs concentrate mainly on 
developments in solid fuel appliances. 
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172. The solid fuel appliance must be of a continuous burning type if background 
heating is to be maintained; this is particularly necessary in very cold weather, and 
essential if constant hot water is to be supplied. In general, a multi-duty appliance is 
more economical to run than two appliances, and the main appliance should combine 
water heating with space heating or cooking or both. 


173. A list of solid fuel appliances recommended for installation in local authority 
houses has been prepared and issued to local authorities: to assist them in choosing 
efficient appliances. The list, which is revised from time to time as new models are 
developed, covers solid fuel appliances of all types; each has to comply with minimum 
performance standards, designed to ensure that the householder can obtain the recom- 
mended standards at a reasonable cost. The efficiency of a single-duty appliance must 
not be less than go per cent and of a multi-duty appliance not less than 50 per cent; 
control of the rate of combustion must be simple, accurate and effective to render 
continuous burning economical. Full details of these performance standards are given 


in the Technical Appendices. 


174. These recommended appliances give a far better performance than the pre-war 
appliances on both household coal and smokeless fuels like coke and anthracite. In 
the interest of smoke abatement, they are designed to burn smokeless fuels, but since the 
supply of these fuels, particularly anthracite, is not adequate, it will often be necessary 
for some time to come to use household coal. 


175. [he main types of improved appliances include openable stoves, closable fires, 
improved open grates, combination grates of the side-oven and back-to-back types, 
and free-standing insulated cookers. Modern solid fuel appliances require care in 
installation and in use. Manufacturers are now providing suitable instructions, and 
arrangements should be made for the tenant to receive the instruction card on taking 
over the occupation of the house; verbal instruction should also be given. It 1s important 
in order to reduce the number of domestic accidents by fire that solid fuel cookers and 
heating appliances should have proper fixtures for securing fire-guards. In view of the 
varying dimensions of these appliances, local authorities are advised to consider in 
each case what is the most suitable type and size of fire-guard available and to place 
their fixtures accordingly. 


GHG LG Ky OF eC? PAIN GES 
(1) COOKING 

176. In general, the cooking load will be taken by gas and electricity, which permit 
greater flexibility in planning than solid fuel appliances. The solid fuel cooker is, how- 
ever, likely to be used in rural areas and may be preferred in some urban areas in view 
of the combination of services it provides. The case for using solid fuel is likely to be 
strongest where the cooking load is continuous, as for example in households where 
many meals have to be served at different times. 

177. Some appliances of this type necessitate the installation of auxiliary cooking 
and water heating facilities for use in summer when space heating is not required. 
Duplication can be avoided and the capital and running costs of auxiliary installation 
can be saved if the main solid fuel appliance can be controlled to eliminate space 
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heating in summer. A higher initial outlay on such an appliance may therefore be 
justified. 


178. The modern continuous burning insulated cooker is a most efficient appliance 
and is suitable for all types of house. Its heat output is low but adequate if continuous 
burning is maintained; fuel consumption is low and cooking service good. Some models 
may be opened to give the appearance of an open fire. The cooker has the additional 
advantage that the incidental space heating is not sufficient to cause inconvenience 
in the summer, but with proper control the appliance will give sufficient heat to warm 
the kitchen-living room in the winter. 


179. The back-to-back grate is a multi-duty appliance for a working kitchen or 
dining kitchen, since it provides for the heating of the two rooms from one fire, with the 
oven and hotplate in the kitchen. Modern continuous burning side-oven combination 
grates may be preferred in large kitchen-living rooms. 


180. In every case the cookers provide hot water, and some of the back-to-back 
cookers and combination grates are now designed to provide convection heating to 
other rooms (see below). 


(il) SPACE HEATING 


181. Warmth may be provided in a room by radiation, 1.e., by rays emitted directly 
from the source of heat, or by convection, 1.e., by the circulation of air warmed by 
contact with the appliance. To meet the demand in this country, the main solid fuel 
space heating appliance is normally designed to provide radiant heat. A mixture of 
radiant and convection heating is, however, likely to give greater comfort as well as 
higher fuel efficiency. Free-standing appliances invariably give both convection and 
radiant heating, but the installation of inset appliances must be arranged so as to 
provide both types of heat. This is at present the most economical way of providing 
background warmth throughout the house. 


182. Many appliances are provided with convector jackets and permit of easy 
installation in warm air systems. Those without jackets require special installation to 
give this service. This type of installation reduces the risks of frozen pipes and dampness 
from condensation. Details of methods of installation of appliances to provide such 
systems are given in a bulletin on ‘The Gravity Warm Air System’, issued by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


183. When cooking is not by solid fuel a combined space and water heater should 
be installed. The most efficient appliance is the openable stove; the greatest efficiency is 
obtained when the appliance is closed, and it will continue under these conditions to 
give some space heating and an abundant hot water service. Alternatively, an improved 
open fire with a continuous burning device may be used tor the main space heating 
and water heating load. Gas and electric fires are extremely convenient for use in 
rooms occupied only intermittently. 





* “The Gravity Warm Air System’. Published for the Ministry of Fuel and Power by H.M. Stationery 
Office (1947), price 1s. 6d. 
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184. In order to ensure the maximum degree of comfort for the occupants of the 
room, fires which give radiant heat over a wide angle should be chosen in preference 
to those types which give only a relatively narrow beam of heat. Electric fires in 
bedrooms should be placed at chair level so that they can warm the occupant of the bed. 
As an alternative in second living rooms, a smokeless fuel grate designed for intermittent 
use may be installed, with facilities for gas ignition where this is readily available. 


(11) WATER HEATING 


185. Hot water should preferably be provided from a dual or multi-duty appliance, 
either a combined space and water heater or an appliance which provides cooking 
and hot water and at least some space heating. Modern appliances are designed to 
meet the recommended standard of 250 gallons per week at 140°F. if they are properly 
installed. They do this, however, by means of a slow, steady output of heat, and it is 
essential therefore that the hot water system should be properly designed with short 
primary circulation pipes and be well lagged. Storage capacity for a three-bedroomed 
house should not exceed 30 gallons. Also, the tenant should be educated in the control 
and use of the appliance. 

186. Independent boilers may be essential to meet hot water demands in houses of 
more than 950 sq. ft., which are usually designed for families of six or more persons. In 
these larger houses, the best way of providing background heating is probably by 
means of radiators supplied from the boiler. In such cases a more economical service 
will be obtained if the radiators are designed to provide full heating in the living room, 
so that other appliances are rarely used. Again, circulation pipes and hot water cylinders 
should be well lagged and capacity should here be provided for 40 gallons storage. 


187. Gas and electricity may be more economical for summer use. An electric im- 
mersion heater or gas circulator with thermostatic control in the tank can be provided 
or an instantaneous heater installed at the sink. For large quantities of water for baths, 
etc., solid fuel is likely to be most economical. 


CENTRAL AND DISTRICT HEATING 


188. Space and hot water heating can be most efficiently supplied in blocks of flats 
from a central plant,: and when new estates of more than 100-200 houses are being 
developed the possibilities of district heating may well be worth considering. ‘Thermal 
schemes supplying heat from a central plant to blocks of flats and estates of houses, 
and one scheme coupling the supply of heat to an estate with the generation of elec- 
tricity, are now under construction; when their capital and running costs are available, 
it will be possible to assess the future of these methods. 

189. Flues and fuel storage space should be omitted from the individual flats and 
houses and this will result in a considerable saving in cost and space, so helping to 
offset the capital cost of the central plant. There are strong reasons for designing district 
heating or central heating systems to provide the full space heating and hot water 
requirements and not only a part of them. 





1 Recommended in the Egerton Report, and fully endorsed by the Fuel and Power Advisory Council. 
Post-War Building Study No. 19. 
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190. There are advantages in central and district heating from the point of view 
of smoke abatement. The subject is discussed in the Technical Appendices. 


WHOLE HOUSE HEATING 


191. The provision of the recommended facilities designed to maintain background 
heating throughout the house represents a big advance on pre-war standards. There 
is evidence of a desire to improve still further on these standards and to provide whole 
house heating. If this improved standard is to be provided at a running cost which the 
tenant can afford, accurate thermostatically controlled appliances will be necessary. 
A number of such appliances are now being developed. In order to investigate their 
use the Government has arranged, in co-operation with several local authorities, to 
install them as part of whole house heating systems designed to maintain the temperature 
of the house up to 65°F. throughout the year, if required. These heating systems provide 
largely convection heating, since, in general, it is possible to provide a high standard 
of heating most economically in this way. These experiments are designed to obtain 
evidence of the extent to which such systems are economical and are acceptable in 
this country. 


CLOTHES WASHING 


192. A wash boiler should be provided in all houses; it may be heated by solid fuel, 
gas or electricity. Gas and electric wash boilers may be placed, preferably on the left 
of the sink, under a draining board which should lift up. Houses having a separate 
wash house will normally have two sinks, one for food preparation and dish washing 
and another (preferably of the tub type) for washing clothes. In most other houses, 
and certainly in houses of the working kitchen type, one sink position should suffice, 
though a double sink or a combined sink-and-tub fitting may be preferred. 


193. The existence of central or district heating systems makes the provision of 
communal laundries equipped with drying facilities more economic. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Services and Equipment 


PGEGERLGLY AND GAS 


194. Electricity will normally be used for lighting wherever it is available. Good 
general lighting should be obtained by means of one carefully placed ceiling point in 
an average size room (a dining space being reckoned as a room) but an additional 
point may be required in the kitchen near the sink and cooker. A ceiling point should 
also be provided in the hall, on the landing and in the bathroom and W.C. Two-way 
switching should be provided for the hall and in rooms served by two doors. 


195. Socket outlets should be provided to be used either for reading lamps or for 
small electrical appliances such as portable fires, radios, vacuum cleaners, etc. Separate 
circuits must be run for cookers. All general utility sockets throughout the dwelling 
should be of the same type, capable of carrying up to 3 kW. and when in positions 
likely to be used for apparatus not normally provided with its own switching device 
(such as kettles, irons and some kinds of fires) they should be of the switch-socket type. 
Switch-sockets for electric wash boilers, irons and sewing-machines should be at hand 
level and not on the skirting board. A schedule of recommended outlets is given in the 
table below. The table does not provide for refrigerators, washing machines or auxiliary 
water heaters, each of which would require an additional outlet. 


196. Figures in brackets relate to rooms where electrical auxiliary space heating 1s 
to be provided. 
POECTRIGAL SOCKET OUTLETS 
Kitchen- Dining Working 


Position Living Room Kitchen Kitchen 
House House House 
Sitting room ry )) os I 
Living room oe 2 2 
Dining space a — I 
Kitchen 2 2 2 
- Scullery I I — 
etie ey, - ; I I I 
Bedroom 1 To(2) I (2) 1(2) 
Bedroom 2 TP) r (2) TE (2) 
Bedroom 3 I I I 


197. Recent developments will make it possible to provide these socket outlets by 
the installation of a ring main or room circuits with all-purpose (3 kW.) socket outlets. 
The development of factory-assembled: wiring units consisting of junction boxes with 
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predetermined lengths of cable is likely to secure a reduction in the cost of electric 
wiring and in the use of skilled labour on the site. The junction boxes are placed 
centrally in the bwilding and the lengths of cable, which are already connected, are 
run out to their appropriate positions. Pendants, switches and sockets can be connected 
also at the factory but it has been found more conversent to fix them when the carcassing 
trades are finished. These wiring units are factory made and tested, and each cable is 
properly labelled so that wrong or bad connections should not occur. 

198. The choice between gas and electricity for principal or auxiliary cooking will 
to some extent depend upon the local cost of the two fuels. Where both types of fuel 
are available at comparable cost, in order to allow some freedom of choice by the 
housewife, housing authorities should provide for some of the houses to be serviced 
by gas and some by electricity. The proportion of each type must be determined in 
the light of local circumstances. 

199. A gas poker is a great convenience for lighting solid fuel and where the service 
is available a gas point should be provided next to solid fuel burning apparatus such as 
fires, stoves, cookers and boilers. A gas lighter is incorporated in many modern smoke- 
less fuel grates. 

200. Where portable gas wash boilers or small gas water heaters without flues are 
to be installed, some permanent ventilation should be provided in the kitchen or 
other space where they are to be placed. | 

201. Gas and electric meters and controls should never be placed at the back of 
deep cupboards, but in good positions where the meters are accessible and may be 
easily read. If the meters are to go under the stairs they should be fixed in a cupboard 
formed in the staircase spandrel, and access should be provided by means of a small 
door. There are British Standards setting out the dimensions and requirements for 
meter cupboards. 

202. Where gas or electric refrigerators are installed, it is desirable that they should 
be in continuous operation. The supplies should not be controlled by slot meters. 

203. It is important that housing authorities should ensure that every tenant fully 
understands how to operate the gas and electric appliances installed. 


PLUMBING 


204. Plumbing and drainage should be considered at an early stage in the planning 
of the building. It is essential that water pipes to the cistern should be protected against 
frost; it is also important to ensure ease of access for fixing and maintenance, to prevent 
heat losses on the hot water distributing system, to avoid unsightly appearance and 
to ensure economy in capital cost and running expenses. 


205. Plumbing appliances should be grouped se as to secure economy in pipe runs 
and to give a tidy appearance, and should be installed! in such a way as to avoid 
dirt pockets. | 

206. Various features of a plumbing system, such as materials for pipes, capacity 
of cisterns, extent to which taps may be supplied directly from the service pipe, will be 
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affected by local water supply conditions and should be considered in relation to the 
regulations of the water undertaking in the locality concerned. 

207. he one-pipe plumbing system may lead to economy and more efficient disposal 
in flats, and possibly houses. The extra cost, if any, may be offset by simpler under- 
ground drainage. Any one-pipe system should have full trap ventilation unless it can 
be shown by tests that this is not necessary. Internal soil stacks should not be adopted 
without careful consideration of possible health hazards by leakage, taking into account 
the quality of labour available locally for pipe jointing. 

208. The Technical Appendices summarise authoritative current opinion on 
detailed aspects of plumbing and design, but reference should also be made to such 
reports as Post-War Building Studies Nos. 4 and 261 for fuller information and 
guidance. 

209. Baths should be not less than 5 ft. 6 in. long. Taps should be easy to clean and 
all valves should be of the fullway type and clearly marked as to their purpose and 
mode of operation. The W.C. should have a flap seat. There should be a tempering 
coil in the linen cupboard and a heated towel rail in the bathroom is desirable where 
cost will permit; both should be heated from the main hot water system and not by 
auxiliary means. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 

210. The minimum overall length of the sink and draining boards and working top” 
should be 5 ft. 3 in. and the height of the working top should be 9 ft. from the floor. 
A fireclay sink should not be less than 24 in. by 18 in. wide by 10 in. deep outside. 
Sinks to British Standard Specification with an integral back shelf and having taps 
with vertical supply are to be recommended. The tap outlet should have at least 12 in. 
clearance from the sink bottom. 

211. Where a fireclay sink 1s installed, the difficulty of making a satisfactory water- 
tight joint between the draining board, work top and sink makes it undesirable to 
build in cupboards directly below the sink. The grooves to the draining board should 
be cut deeper at the end overhanging the sink. The draining board should be placed 
on the left-hand side of the sink and the work top on the right. The draining board or 
work top should be hinged or removable if the wash boiler is placed beneath it. 


212. In addition, some working space should be provided either as a fixed work 
top or free-standing table at a height of 2 ft. 8 in. from the floor for such operations as 
mixing and kneading. 

213. If possible, a plate rack with provision for cups should be fixed to the wall above 
the draining board. Any racks placed below the sink unit should not be less than 7 in. 
from the floor to allow of easy cleaning. 


214. The doors to ovens should preferably be side-hung. Where gas or electric 
cookers are provided as auxiliaries they should be fitted with a thermostat and placed 
adjacent to the solid fuel appliance. A gas cooker or gas boiler should not be placed in 
a position where there would be a risk of burners being accidentally extinguished by 











1 For details, see Bibliography, page 145. 
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draught (see also paragraph 200). Cookers should be placed with sufficient free space 
around them for easy cleaning. 

215. A wash boiler should be provided in every dwelling (enceel where communal 
facilities are provided) and a capacity of ro gallons is desirable (see also paragraph 192). 


216. A ceiling pulley rack for drying clothes should be provided in the working 
kitchen, scullery or wash house. 


STORAGE 


217. Adequate storage space for food should be provided in a well ventilated larder 
placed on the cold side of the house but easily accessible from the kitchen and preferably 
leading out of it. It should be entirely protected from any heat installations. The floor 
area should be not less than 4 sq. ft. in town and ro sq. ft. in the country. It should be 
divided at 3 ft. from the ground by a slab of slate, compressed asbestos, or smooth 
concrete. The upper portion should be fitted with three tiers of shelving. Ventilation 
openings through an external wall with rustless wire-mesh panels should be provided 
both at high and\low levels, and in a large larder there should be a window with a 
tiled sill. 


218. Standard storage units for the kitchen have been designed to be interchangeable — 
with a refrigerator, so that the occupier may install one if he so chooses. Alternatively 
a space for a refrigerator may be provided under a draining board or work top. 


219. Kitchen storage units should be in accordance with British Standard Specifi- — 
cation 1195. A full-height single unit cupboard should be provided for dry goods and 
a similar size unit for brooms and cleaning materials. A double unit dresser should 
also be provided for all dwellings intended for three or more persons; a single unit 
dresser is sufficient in dwellings for one or two persons only. Where the dresser is placed 
between the kitchen and dining space the possibility of leaving a hatchway and two-way 
opening drawer for cutlery, etc. between the two rooms should be considered. It is 
desirable that fittings should be carried up to ceiling height to give additional “dead 
storage’ space; for this reason, top units are included in the British Standard Specifi- 
cation to suit different ceiling heights. 


220. In addition to cupboard storage, about 8 ft. of plain shelving is required either 
in the kitchen, scullery or wash house. It is a good plan to fix shelves with a 1 in. space 
between the shelf and the wall at the back, so that fresh air may circulate and cleaning 
be made easy. 


221. A linen cupboard should be provided in all dwellings and it should be at least 
2 ft. square if intended to house the insulated hot water cylinder. Clothes cupboards 
should be fitted with a hat shelf and a rod for coat hangers. British Standard Specifi- 
cation 1292, 1945, sets out the requirements for clothes storage units (see paragraph 104) 
which should be taken as minimum requirements. , 


OTHER FIIEMENTS 


222. The proper equipment of a house with appliances and fitments to facilitate 
work and to simplify the running of the household is now regarded as a first essential 
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to housing. Standard equipment is capable of being assembled in a variety of ways so 
as to produce an orderly and compact working arrangement suitable for all house types 
and all room sizes. It is likely that a number of storage units and fitments hitherto 
purchased by tenants will in future be provided as landlord’s fixtures; British Standard 


Specification 1292 includes requirements for bookshelves and a living-room storage 
cupboard unit. 


223. Provision should be made during the construction of dwellings for fixings or 
fitments to take curtain rods or tracks over windows. 
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CHAPTER 7 


New Methods of Construction 


224. The study of new methods of house construction and the application to them 
of certain clear and reliable tests of efficiency and performance (dealt with at length 
in the Technical Appendices) have led to a fresh scientific and technical approach to 
house building, whether of traditional or non-traditional construction. 


225. The future of any non-traditional systems of house construction will depend, 
however, on their success in competing in price and on equal terms with traditional 
houses. Theoretically, the increase in speed of erection which all approved methods 
are designed in varying degrees to effect should produce a price below that of the 
traditional house, and the opposing factor, the initial outlay on plant and equipment 
which has been responsible for the higher price, should gradually cease to operate. 


226. The development and application of new methods should not be confined 
solely to the shell of the house. Important economies in time, labour.and cost could be — 
effected by the prefabrication of internal parts and fittings to fit a shell of standard 
size, whether in brick or in other forms of construction, and this process can be accele- 
rated by local authorities and by the manufacturers. The first prerequisite is the 
preparation of fully dimensioned drawings of the fabric and detailed drawings of the 
equipment and fittings together with a clear and precise specification. Given a sufficient 
demand, manufacturers could produce an increasing range of standard prefabricated 
items with clear and precise fixing instructions. 


227. The plumbing system can be very largely prefabricated if detailed drawings of 
the hot and cold water services are prepared in advance. Furthermore, the preassembled — 
wiring unit for electric lighting and power is a means of simplifying site work and reduc- 
ing the completion time. 


228. Plaster work is frequently a source of delay, and time can be saved by adopting 
dry processes using alternative materials such as plasterboard or building boards 
which are usually manufactured in standard widths. | 


229. The shortage of timber and the more accurate setting out of the structure ’ 
should together promote wider use of pre-cut or pre-cast flooring components using 
composite, lattice or reinforced concrete beams. There is also scope for experiment in 
the design of roofs, particularly in the possibilities of using light timber or metal 
trusses covered with sheet roofing materials at lower pitch, wire grillages in place of 
timber rafters and battens, preassembled or trussed purlins with pre-cut and shaped 
rafters and flat or single pitched roofs. 

230. The Ministry of Works and the Building Research Station of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research are continuing their experiments and research into 
building techniques to improve efficiency and performance, and into methods of reduc- - 
ing wastage in labour and materials. Their bulletins should be studied with care as and 
when they become available. 
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New Homes in Village and Town 





FIG. 82. Windmill Green. Ditchingham. Loddon R.D.C., Norfolk. 


The advice given in the main text is illustrated by examples of post-war housing. The photo- 
graphs have been chosen to illustrate general principles cf design and lay-out. They are arranged 
in groups dealing with rural and urban houses and with flats. 
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Rural housing 


In this section (Figs. 83-103) examples are shown of successful schemes which have preserved 
a rural character. This has been done in various ways: by proper siting of houses in relation to 
a village or rural landscape, by informal grouping of houses and by the preservation of existing 
trees. Particular attention is drawn to the value of colourwash (Figs. g8—103), low-pitched roofs 


and low eaves lines. 


SITING IN RELATION TO LANDSCAPE 





FIG. 83. Houses well sited in the open landscape. 


FIG. 84. Woodland setting: 


a small development in a 
clearing. 


Honiton R.D.C., 
Devonshire. 
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FIG. 85. The character of the 
rural lane retained. 


Warminster and 
Westbury R.D.C., Wiltshire. 


FIG. 86. New development in 
the village tradition. 
Sturminster R.D.C., 
Dorsetshire. 


FIG. 87. Colour and texture of 
local materials suited to the 


colours of the landscape. 
Witney R.D.C., 
Oxfordshire. 
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Vhingoe R.D.C., Suffolk. 


FIG. 89. 
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AHG.90. Helmsley R.D.C., Yorkshire. 





ENG 9 |. Montgomery B., Wales. 
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FIG. 95. 


Ottery St.MaryR.D.C., 
Devonshire. 


EIG296. 


Wantage R.D.C., 
Berkshire. 
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Samford R.D.C., 
Suffolk. 
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FIG. 10I. A continuous 
roof over entrance 


porch and outbuildings 
linking pairs of houses. 


Loddon R.D.C., 
Norfolk. 


FIG. 102. Colourwash 
emphasising careful 
fenestration. 


Braughing R.D.C., 
Hertfordshire. 


FiG. 103. A stepped 


terrace with a contin- 
uous roof slope on one 
side. 


Braughing R.D.C., 
Hertfordshire. 
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Regional characteristics and local materials 


Figs. 104—114 illustrate regional traditions and local materials influencing cottage design. 


The examples fall broadly into two groups. Figs. 104-108 show traditional silhouette 
and detail retained; in contrast Figs. 109-114 show regional influences on modern design. 


FIG. 104. A terrace in Cotswold stone. Witney R.D.C., Oxfordshire. 





FIG. 105. Cottages in an 
Eastern counties tradition. 


Ampthill U.D.C., 
Bedfordshire. 





FIG. 106. A revival in a firm 
West Riding tradition. 


~ Worsborough U.D.C., 
Yorkshire. 


FIG. 107. Regional form and 
the combination of render- 
ing and brickwork. 


Abingdon B., 
Berkshire. 


FIG. 108. Warwickshire 
form and tradition in 
rendering and stonework. 


Shipston-on-Stour R.D.C., 
Warwickshire. 





FIG. 109. The regionalism 
of the Pennines. 


Saddleworth U.D.C., 
Yorkshire. 


FIG. 110. On the fringe of 
the Peak. 


Bollington U.D.C., . 
Lancashire. , 


FIG. Ill. Architecture of 
the Northern foothills. 


Longridge U.D.C., 
Lancashire. 





FIG al2. 









FIG. 113. Lakeland cottages. 


Ulverstone R.D.C., 
Lancashire. 


FIG. 114. New cottages 
suited to East Anglia and 
the Fens. 


Loddon R.D.C., Norfolk. 


Porches 





Loddon R.D.C. 


115. Norfolk. 


FIG 





FIG. 118. Somersetshire. 


FIG. 117. Devonshire. 


FIG. 116. Yorkshire. 


Clevedon U.D.C. 


Ottery St. Mary R.D.C. 
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Saddleworth U.D.C. 


Non-traditional houses 


SEVEN EXAMPLES OF NON-TRADITIONAL HOUSES SHOWING THEIR RELATION TO 
SITE AND SURROUNDINGS 





FIG. 119. Holderness R.D.C., Yorkshire. 





EIGm20: Caerphilly U.D.C., Glamorganshire. 
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Bowland R.D.C., 
Yorkshire. 


FIG. 122. 


Peterborough R.D.C., 
Northamptonshire. 


FIG. 123. 
London County Council. 
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Urban Housing 


These illustrations show examples of urban schemes which are successful in lay-out as well as 
in the design of individual houses. Open treatment of front gardens unifies groups of houses; 
proper disposition and grouping add to three-dimensional interest. Retention of hedges and 


trees reduces the impact of new building on the landscape and the use of terraces helps to give 
a neighbourly character. 


OPEN FRONT GARDENS AND FORECOURT 





FIG. 126. Open front garden on a sloping site. City of Bath. 


f [22 


FIG. 127. Spaciousness 
achieved by open front 


gardens and wide verges. 


Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire. 


FIGs 23: 
Abingdon (Ministry of 
Works), Berkshire. 





FIG. 129. Footpaths and 


grassed area within a cul- 
de-sac. 


Banstead U.D.C., Surrey. 
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FIG. 130. Terraces with parkland character retained. 7 
Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C., Surrey. 





FIG. 131. Existing hedges preserved. Upton upon Severn R.D.C., Worcestershire. 
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FIG. 133. Forest trees of the old hedgerow retained. | Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire. 
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TERRACES 





FIG. 134. Worthing B., Sussex. 


FIG. 135. Terrace on a 

hillside. 
Beaumaris B., 
Anglesey. 
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FIG. 136. 


Hitchin U.D.C., 
Hertfordshire. 
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Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis B., 
Dorsetshire. 


pies 138: 
City of Liverpool. 
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Llangefni U.D.C., Anglesey. 
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FIG? 146. )0ld ~people’s 
dwellings linking family 
houses. 


City of Chichester. 


FIGFIA. 
London County Council. 


FIG. 148. Two-storey flats 
for old persons. 





Walthamstow B., Essex. 


FIG. 149. Verandah and entrance 


doorway. 
City of Coventry. 











FIG. 150. | "Macclesfield salen 
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High density housing 


FLATS AND MAISONETTES 





eh L © hae ke Lambeth M.B.C., London. 


Pca 2. 


Hornsey B.C., 
Middlesex. 





FIG OS: 
City of Liverpool. 


FIG. 154. 
Lambeth M.B.C., 
London. 

FiG; 155; 





City of Coventry. 


FIG ASG. 


Chelsea M.B.C., 
London. 





FIG. 157. 


St. Marylebone 
Housing Association, 
London. 





FIG. 158. Maisonettes. 


Hampstead M.B.C., 
London. 








FIG. 160. Play shelter. FIG. 161. 
Hackney M.B.C., London. Lambeth M.B.C., London. 
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FIG. 162. Entrance detail. 
St rancras M.B.G., London: 


FIG. 163. Ten-storey block. 
Holborn M.B.C., London. 








FIG. 164. aE ths aimee bape 


Finsbury M.B.C., London. 


storey block. 
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London County Counc 


. An eight-storey block 
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FIG. 168. City of Coventry. 
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Balcony access to flats and maisonettes, 134, 150 
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App. B 

_ Bed recess, 122, App. B 
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Bed-sitting room, 156, App. B 

Boilers 
Independent, 112, 129, 186 
Washboilers. See Washboilers 

Bookshelves, 222 

British Standard Specifications, 104, 201, 210, 219, 
Q21, 222 

Building Boards, 228 

Bungalows, 44 
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Ceiling pulley racks, 216 

Chapel of rest, 162 

Chemical closet, 116 
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Clothes, drying, 159, 193, 216 

Colour wash, 86 
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Cooking facilities, 105, 112, 167, 172, 176f, 185, 
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Corridor, central, access to flats, 137 

Covered passage, 39, III 
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App. B 

Curtain rods, fitments for, 223 

Curtain walls, 38 
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Daylight, 41f 
Day nurseries, 162 
‘Decanting operations’, 8, 17, 24. 
Density, 25f, 35, 41, 128 
Density 

gross, 25, 26 
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Development, outer ring. See Extensions, town 

small scale, 12, 14, 53 
Development plan, 1f, 17, 23, 25 
Dining-kitchen plan, 96, 143, 154, App. B 
Dining recess, 95, App. B 
Dining rooms, 131 
Dining rooms, communal, 156 
Displacements from Redevelopment Areas, eee a 


24 
Downpipes, 88 
Drainage, 16, 34, 204, 207 
Draining boards, 210, 211 
Dressers, 219 
Drying, clothes, 159, 193, 216 
Dustbins, 39 
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Earth closets, 116 
Electric fires, 183, 184, 195 
Electricity 
services, 20, 33, 34, 165, 194f 
use of, 171, 176, 183, 187, 192, 194f, 198, 202, 
203 
End gables, 38 
Escape from fire—flats and maisonettes, 134, 139f, 
155 
Extensions 
town, 7, 8, 12f, 44f 
village, 32 


F 
Fences, 63f 
Fire—Means of escape. See Escape from fire 
Fires. See Electric fires, Gas fires 
Flats, 37, 43, 44, 45, 50, 51, 120, 132f, App. B 
Flats, planning, 142f 
Floor area. See Superficial area 
Footpaths, 57f, 62, 76 
Footways, 52, 73, 74, App. A 
Frost protection, 204 | 
Fuel storage, 107, 113, 117, 123, 148, 165, App. B 
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Garages, 79f, 128, 131 
Gardens 
communal, 163 
private, 41, 121, 124, 152 
public, 22 | 
Gas 
circulator, 187 
fires, 183, 199 
poker, 199 
Services; 20, 93, 34,165, 190f 
use'of, 171, 176, 183, 187, 192, 198, 190f 
Gravity warm-air system, 106, 182 
Grouping of dwellings. See Site lay-out 


H 
Hatchways, 219 
Heating 
background, 167 
central, 14.7, 188f, 193 
district, 188f 
Spee Olea idve 100, 171,°172, 178, r8rf, 
185, 188f, 196 
Wyarer mutes) L 20.614 7.9100,,107,°171, 172, 177, 
180, 183, 185f, 188, 200 
whole house, 191, 193 
Hedgerows, 52, 63f 
Higher income groups, houses for, 130,.131 
Historical and architectural value, buildings of, 
20, 48 
House planning, 80f 
Housing needs, 2, 4, 15 
Hostels, 137, App.B 
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Immersion heaters, 187 
Improved appliances, 169, 173f 
Independent boilers, 112, 129, 186 
Infilling 

of sporadic development, 7, 8, of 

village development, 31 
Instantaneous heaters, 187 
Insulation 

sound, 150, 157, 158 

thermal, 123, 165 
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Kitchen, 96, 146, 156, 220 
Kitchen equipment, 105, 124, 146, 210 
Kitchen living-room plan, g2f, App. B 


L 
Lagging, 185, 204 
Land for housing, 3 
Landscape, 36, 52, 54, 61, 62 
Mareerat 05.114, 117, 217, App. B 
Laundry, 143, 192, 193 


Laundry, communal, 154, 159, 193 
Lavatory basin, 103 
Lay-out 
residential areas, 3, 121 
sites, 16, 36f 
Lifts, 133, 138, 155, 158 
Lighting, 194 
Linen cupboards, 209, 221, App.B 
Living rooms, 95, 96, 122, 124, 127, 131, App.B 
Local materials, 85 


M 


Maisonettes, 37, 44, 50, 51, 132f, App.B 
Maisonettes, planning, 150f 

Materials, architectural use of, 81f 
Meters, 201 


N 


Needs, housing, 2, 4, 15 
Neighbourhoods, 12, 13, 15, 44, 50 
Neighbourhood 

centres, 13 

group, 13 
Non-traditional houses, 60, 224f 
Nurseries, day, 162 


O 


Obsolescent houses, replacement of, 15 

Occupancy rate, 25 

Old people’s dwellings, 119f, 132, App.B 

Open spaces, 13, 22, 45, 59, 62 

Open spaces, standard of, 22 

Out-buildings, 38, 100, 108, 110, 111 

Overspill. See Displacements from Redevelopment 
Areas 


P 
Parks, 22 
Passages, covered, 39, III 
Planning authority, 1f, 18 
Plasterboard, 228 
Plate racks, 213 
Playgrounds, 22, 162 
Plumbing, 204f, 227 _ 
Porches, 106, 123 
Prams, space for, 107 
Prefabricated houses. See Non-traditional houses 
Prefabricated wiring units, 197, 227 
Public buildings, 13, 37, 44 
Pulley racks, ceiling, 216 


Q 
Quadrangles, 47, 74, 76 


R 


Redevelopment, 4, 7, 8, 17f, 48f 
Redevelopment, stages of, 19, 21, 24, 49 
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Refrigerators, 202, 218 
Refuse disposal 
flats, 160 
houses, 39 
Refuse chutes, 134, 161 
Rehousing, 17, 19, 24, 56 
Replacement of unfit and obsolescent houses, 15 
Roads, 11, 16, 20, 45, 46, 48, 49, 52, 68f, App. A 
Roads, access, 32, 39, 57, 58, 62, 74 
Roofs, 86, 88, 229 
Rooms 
design, 101 
sizes) 07,122, (1205414250153, App. 6 


S 
Schools, 11, 30 
Sculleries, 92, 216, 220, App.B 
Semi-detached houses, 37, 38, 40, 47, 110 
Sewage disposal, 16, 23 
Sewers, 20 
Shelves, 220, 222 
Shops, 11, 13, 23, 44,45 
Single persons’ dwellings, 151, 156, App.B 
Sinks, 92, 96, 105, 159, 192, 210, 211 
Sink and tub fittings, 192 
Dites, (0, 12,94 416A 32 
Sites 
lay-out, 16, 36f 
planning and selection 
general, 6 
rural, 28f 
urban e7i 
sloping and hilly, 55f, 110, 128 
Sitting rooms, 92, 156, App.B 
Smoke abatement, 170, 174, 190 
Social centres. See Community centres 
Socket outlets, electrical, 195f 
Solid fuel appliances, 106, 112, 123, 171f 
Sound insulation, 150, 157, 158 
Space 
about buildings, 41f 
open. See Open spaces 
Space heating. See Heating, space 
Space standards. See Rooms, sizes and Superficial 
areas of dwellings 


Sporadic development, 7, 8, of 

Staircase, 102, App.B 

Staircase access to flats, 135, 136 

Stairs, 102, 123, App.B 

Stone, building in, 85 

Stores, 107, 114, 117, 124, 127) e120, 014 ome 
App. B 

Street furniture, 78 

Sunlight, 43 

Superficial areas of dwellings, 98, 125, 149, 153, 
156, App. B 


ar 
Taps, 209, 210 
Terrace blocks, 37, 39, 40, 43, 45, I11 ; 
Terrace blocks, three-storey, 37, 44, 50, 51, 126f, 
App.B 
Thermal insulation, 123, 165 
Three-storey houses, 119f 
Towel rails, 123, 209 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 3 
Trees, 52, 54, 62,-691,, 164 
Two-storey houses 
rural, 115f 
urban, 100f 


U 
Unfit houses, replacement of, 15 


Vv 
Villages, 52f 


W 
Wash boilers, 96, 118, 159, 192, 195, 199, 200, 214, 
215 
Wash houses, 92, 96, 118, 192, 216, 220, App.B 
Water 
closet, 93, 100, 103, 116, 122, 156, 209, App.B 
heating. See Heating, water 
supply, 20, 33, 44 
Windows, 41 
Wiring units, prefabricated, 197, 227 
Working kitchens, 122, 131, App.B : 
Working kitchen plan, 95, 143, 154, 192, 216 
Working tops, 105, 210f 
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